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PROFESSIONAL OPINION ON PROB- 
LEMS OF INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION FOR PEACE 

NDER the auspices of the Carne- 

gie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace, approximately one hundred 
co-operating groups of college and 
university faculty members have been 
organized for study and discussion of 
problems relating to the peace settle- 
ment and other postwar social and 
economic adjustments. For the pur- 
pose of stimulating co-operative group 
discussion among the faculties of high- 
er institutions and of providing the 
means of reporting the opinions of 
such groups to the public and to re- 
sponsible government officials, the 
Carnegie agency established its Uni- 
versities Committee on Postwar In- 
ternational Problems. 

In the line of its objectives, the 
Committee has published and dis- 
tributed twenty analytical reports on 
problems of international understand- 
ing. Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, of Har- 
vard University, chairman of the Uni- 
versities Committee, presents sum- 


maries of the last five of the Commit- 
tee’s problem analyses in the October 
issue of International Conciliation, 
periodical publication of the Carnegie 
Endowment. These analyses pertain 
to peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, the enforcement of peace as 
well as economic and social co-opera- 
tion, the constitutional difficulties of 
American membership in a general in- 
ternational organization, and the prob- 
lems of the United States’ participa- 
tion in the United Nations Organi- 
zation. Dr. Perry’s report indicates 
strong support within the member- 
ship of these co-operating groups for a 
conciliatory attitude on the part of our 
own government with respect to certain 
requirements of the proposed inter- 
national organization which are, in 
some quarters, believed to constitute 
an impairment of the sovereignty of 
this country or an inappropriate allo- 
cation of authority to the executive 
branch of our government. 

To the question, ‘Would entrance 
by the United States into an interna- 
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tional organization for the main- 
tenance of peace be inconsistent with 
or limited by the national sovereignty 
of the United States?” it was the 
opinion of the vast majority of the 
group that “states should regard sov- 
ereignty as limited by the obligations 
which international law imposes upon 
them including the obligation to ob- 
serve their contractual engagements 
with one another. This is the view, 
most of the groups agree, which law- 
abiding states have professed and in 
the main, have followed.” *\ 

In answer to the question, “Would 
entrance by the United States into an 
international organization be incon- 
sistent with or limited by principles 
inherent in the Constitution?” the re- 
plies were almost unanimously “No.” 

Nearly every one of the groups 
urges “that we should seek now to 
establish both machinery for enforcing 
peace and also procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes 
They unite in favoring a world court 
which shall have compulsory jurisdic- 
tion over all international legal dis- 
putes and urge that the United States 
should abstain from demanding cer- 
tain special exceptions in its own in- 
terest.” 


In view of the general nature of the Unit- 
ed Nations, the groups, with one exception, 
agree that the American representative 
should be, not an independent officer of the 
government, but an executive officer, re- 
sponsible in the first instance to the Presi- 
dent. Nearly all the groups agree that the 
constitutional powers of the President are 
now such that the American representative 
on the Security Council can receive from him 
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the necessary authority to act on most of the 
questions which will come before that body. 
Most of the groups that reported late 
enough to express an opinion, believe that 
the compromise arrangement agreed upon 
at San Francisco is workable and will prove 
satisfactory at least for the time being. 


ACCREDITED STATUS OF NEGRO 
HicH SCHOOLS 


HE 1944-45 report of the Com- 

mission on Secondary Schools of 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes, entitled 
Progress and Plans of Negro High 
Schools toward Regional Accreditment, 
explains some of the problems of Ne- 
gro high schools and reports progress 
toward accredited status achieved by 
these schools in the decade prior to 
1940. Although the statistical sum- 
mary is incomplete, the figures are in- 
dicative of marked improvement in 
the standards attained by Negro high 
schools in some of the states where 
schools are separately organized for 
Negro children. For example, the 
number of accredited high schools for 
Negroes in Texas increased from 25 to 
104 in the ten-year period ending in 
1938; in the eleven-year period ending 
in 1939, the accredited schools in- 
creased in number from 54 to 156 in 
North Carolina, from 15 to 60 in Vir- 
ginia, from 16 to 60 in Kentucky, and 
from 14 to 57 in Tennessee. There are, 
however, formidable educational and 
social influences tending to retard 
progress toward satisfactory stand- 
ards in these Negro secondary schools. 
W. A. Robinson, chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, 
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discusses some of these factors in the 
Foreword to the report. 


One of the greatest needs of Negro educa- 
tion in the eleven states of the southern re- 
gion is an increase in the number and quality 
of the high schools available to Negro chil- 
dren. The Commission on Secondary Schools 
is concerned with the quality of service ren- 
dered by these schools as well as with their 
quality as measured by the state and region- 
al accreditment standards. 

While accreditment is no measure of the 
quality of the actual service rendered by a 
high school, it may be regarded as some 
measure of the ability of a high school to 
serve. For this reason colleges, professional 
schools, and employers attempt to put pres- 
sure upon high schools to meet accreditment 
standards by penalizing the graduates of 
nonaccredited high schools. For many of the 
purposes for which small southern high 
schools would seek accreditment, the status 
of state accreditment is all that most Negro 
high schools have needed in the past. The 
pupils in high schools with state accredit- 
ment may transfer conveniently from one 
school to another within or across state lines, 
and graduates of these schools may be ad- 
mitted without question to most of the col- 
leges which they would, in all probability, 
wish to attend. In some few states there has 
been no very strong pressure upon Negro 
high schools to seek even state accreditment. 
Some, if not all, of the Negro colleges receive 
the graduates from nonaccredited high 
schools without considerable inconvenience 
to the high school or to the graduates. Aside 
from the matter of college entrance for its 
graduates there are few ways in which the 
lack of accredited status is impressed upon a 
Negro high school and its patrons in many 
states in the South. In some southern states, 
however, the desire for good schools for all 
citizens and a degree of pride in the status of 
the state’s educational program have operat- 
ed to cause Negro schools to be effectively in- 
cluded in state wide programs for improved 
school status. 
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As might be expected, there is still less 
pressure upon Negro principals and their 
staffs and constituencies to seek regional ac- 
creditment. Since the beginning of the na- 
tion’s present total war effort, manpower 
needs have led to extensive training pro- 
grams involving young men and women from 
all sections of the nation. Admission to these 
training programs has in many cases been 
dependent upon graduation from a high 
school with state and, often, regional accred- 
itment. These programs may or may not 
continue after the war to emphasize the need 
for Negro schools to become accredited. 

The effort to meet accreditment require- 
ments involves such items as additional and 
better trained teachers, increased teachers’ 
salaries, additional physical facilities for li- 
braries and science classrooms, regular and 
prescribed annual appropriations for library 
book collections, better school plants, and 
classrooms for enough teachers to pérmit the 
teacher load to come within the reasonable 
requirements of accreditment standards. All 
of these items call for increased financial sup- 
port from local and state school funds. 

In seeking the necessary financial support 
for these improvements and enlargements in 
school facilities, Negro schools come square- 
ly up against the traditional pattern of limit- 
ed support from public funds for all segre- 
gated public facilities for Negroes. The 
pattern varies from state to state and from 
one community to another within any given 
state. It is not supported by law but is based 
upon long established practice, supported by, 
or unquestioned by, public opinion. Commu- 
nity sentiment, which is a powerful force 
operating in favor of the white school, is a 
matter of difficult and sometimes hazardous 
strategy when the Negro schools attempt to 
make use of it. Changing the prevailing pat- 
tern of school support is as much a matter of 
creating community sentiment in favor of 
adequate educational facilities for all of the 
children as it is a matter of recourse to law. 
Public sentiment can be changed. 

Any casual observation of the facts re- 
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garding the financial support of Negro 
schools, and all organized studies of the situ- 
ation, indicate that public sentiment must 
be changed in many localities if the Negro 
high schools are to make steady progress 
toward accreditment. 


New EsTIMATES OF GROWTH 
IN POPULATION 


OPULATION trends are always a 

matter of concern to school au- 
thorities and government officials 
charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining facilities and services ap- 
propriate to the needs of the age 
groups requiring educational training. 
Long-time planning to insure the 
availability of desirable housing and 
competent teaching staffs sufficient 
for the prospective educational needs 
of the community is an essential re- 
quirement of acceptable school man- 
agement at all times. Recent analyses 
of population statistics suggest the 
need for revision of many earlier pre- 
dictions of school-enrolment trends in 
succeeding decades. The following in- 
terpretation of the probable effects of 
recent changes in the birth rate is 
taken from the November 2 issue of 
the United States News. 

The United States is growing at a rate to 
confound the experts who thought this coun- 
try was approaching its population peak. 
Revised figures now show that Americans 
will increase in number for many decades to 
come. The population crest, once forecast 
for 1955, is pushed ahead to the turn of the 
century. 

Facts are that U.S. population will reach 
145,900,000 by 1950 and continue upward. 
Maximum population, once calculated at 
151,000,000, now is certain to outstrip that 
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mark by many millions. A United States of 
190,000,000 by the year 2000 is not impos- 
sible. Many factors, most of them products 
of the war, combine to upset the gloomy pre- 
dictions of a population slowdown. 

Marriages are on the increase, putting a 
new family potential into statistics of the 
future. 

Births, which boomed unexpectedly in 
war, are continuing at a high level 
birth rate may go higher between now and 
1947, reflecting the return from war of men 
and women. 

Total gain in population this decade will 
exceed 13,000,000, nearly twice the total 
population of Australia and greater than the 
total number of Canadians. The rate of in- 
crease is higher now than it was between 
1930 and 1940. 

This population increase, and assured fu- 
ture gain, is of immediate importance to 
businessmen, educators, social planners, and 
other groups which had begun to shape their 
future to a stationary population. Instead, 
they can count on a steady rise in demand for 
their products and services in the future. 
Schooling, employment, social security, all 
are directly involved 

By 1950, there will be 27,115,000 children 
under 10 years of age. That is an increase of 
1,862,000 over the present year and 5,025,000 
over 1940. Thus, enrolment in primary 
schools will go up instead of declining, as 
once predicted, for the years immediately 
ahead. Unless communities plan now for the 
increase, classrooms will be crowded soon, as 
they were in the late 1920’s. 

Wartime births, in the three and a 
half years ended July 1, 1945, have been 
10,569,000, almost 1,000,000 greater than 
earlier predictions of the Census Bureau. 
Births now are continuing near the 1944 rate 
of 2,800,000, despite the fact that 7,000,000 
people in military service overseas were sepa- 
rated from their families or forced to post- 
pone marriages last year. As these people 
come home, the birth rate should go higher. 

Teen-agers, the group from ten to nine- 
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teen years of age, are on the decrease now, a 
result of a drop in births during the depres- 
sion years of the early 1930’s. By 1950, this 
group will be down to 21,946,000, a reduction 
of 2,134,000. The result will be a lowering of 
high-school attendance in the decade ahead. 
Enrolment will come back, however, when 
the present decade’s infants reach high- 
school age in the mid-1950’s. The 10-19 age 
group is the only population segment to show 
a decline between 1940 and 1950 

The high rate of births during the war 
already has caused a demand for infants’ 
wear, toys, baby foods, maternity hospitali- 
zation, and other services greater than before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

By 1950, most of these children will be on 
their way to school, and, by the middle of 
the next decade, they will be crowding into 
high schools and spilling over into the labor 
market. Their presence in the population 
now means that a large group will reach mili- 
tary age around 1960. 

From that point on they will follow the 
familiar pattern. By 1970 most of them will 
be married. Thus, another big jump in the 
birth rate is expected between 1965 and 
1975. By the turn of the century, today’s 
babies will be leaving the wage-earner group 
and passing into retirement. 

Over-all fact, .... is that the U.S. is not 
yet near to the day of population decline al- 
ready begun in most of Europe. This country 
still is growing, temporarily at a rate faster 
than fifteen years ago. Population already 
has exceeded a 1940 prediction of one expert: 
that the peak U.S. population would be 
137,000,000. War births have assured a con- 
tinuing growth for another generation, and 
more. Private and public enterprises must 
adjust their plans to that fact. 


PRESERVATION OF WAR FILMS 


HE Editorial Committee of the 
School Review received the fol- 
lowing communication from L. C. 
Larson, chairman of the Committee 
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on Audio-visual Aids of the National 
University Extension Association: 


You will be interested in the following 
resolution adopted at the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the National University Exten- 
sion Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
May 10-11, 1945: 

I. WHEREAS, Many films have been made 
by the federal government to promote the 
progress of the war, to encourage the pur- 
chase of war bonds, to educate and train 
armed service personnel for their participa- 
tion in the war; and 

WHEREAS, Many of these films, if lost or 
destroyed, can never be reproduced; and 

WHEREAS, Such films are valuable as edu- 
cational and instructional aids in many 
fields of learning, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the National 
University Extension Association recom- 
mend to the several federal departments and 
agencies possessing such films, that 

1. Such departments and agencies pre- 
serve all films to the end that they become a 
matter of permanent record, and 

2. That prints of desirable films no longer 
needed by the armed forces or government 
agencies be turned over to the appropriate 
governmental authority to be re-allocated to 
properly established educational institutions. 

3. Arrangements be made whereby edu- 
cational agencies may purchase additional 
prints of government films that are suitable 
for use in civilian training and educational 
programs. 


How To UsE THE CLASSROOM FILM 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 

Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois, announces the com- 
pletion of the sound motion picture, 
“Using the Classroom Film,” a two- 
reel, 16-mm. film produced on safety 
stock. Photographed in co-operation 
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with the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago, the film dem- 
onstrates an approved procedure for 
teaching with motion pictures. It is 
designed for use in teacher-training 
courses, teachers’ meetings, confer- 
ences, institutes, and workshops. 

The demonstration was provided 
by the teacher and pupils of a seventh- 
grade social-studies class studying 
how the world is fed. The subject of 
the film presented to the class in the 
course of the demonstration is ‘“‘The 
Wheat Farmer.” The following class- 
room activities were photographed as 
they occurred and are shown in the 
picture “Using the Classroom Film”: 


1. The class discusses interests and prob- 
lems which indicate that a motion picture 
would help answer the pupils’ questions. 

2. The teacher prepares for the next 
day’s lesson by previewing the film and 
studying the handbook which accom- 
panies it. 

3. Immediately prior to the screening, 
the purposes for seeing the film are clarified 
in the minds of the pupils. 

4. “The Wheat Farmer” is shown. 

5. Immediately thereafter the pupils dis- 
cuss their understandings of questions pre- 
viously outlined and plan further studies. 


Besides showing the class in action 
in an exercise featuring the use of a 
motion picture, the film recapitulates 
the essential steps in the demonstrated 
teaching procedures for the purpose of 
emphasizing the aims of these pro- 
cedures. An additional feature of the 
film is a short sequence showing the 
activities resulting from plans made 
by the pupils after they had viewed 
“The Wheat Farmer.” These activi- 
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ties reflect the values of classroom 
films for effecting desirable integration 
of subject areas within the curriculum 
and for promoting growth in learning 
skills and in reflective thinking. The 
film is priced at $85.00, with a dis- 
count of 10 per cent to educational in- 
stitutions. It is available on a rental 
basis at $4.00 per day plus transpor- 
tation charges. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION MATERIALS 


HOMAS H. BRIGGS, director of the 

Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, has announced 
the publication of the first four units 
of the Consumer Education Series, 
which is to provide a sequence of six- 
teen unit textbooks of appropriate 
content for high-school pupils. These 
units have been developed as the re- 
sult of a three-year program of re- 
search relating to consumer problems. 
Each book is checked for accuracy of 
content by recognized experts in the 
field of study with which the problem 
of the booklet is identified. To the ex- 
tent that controversial issues are in- 
volved in the discussion of a given 
problem, the manuscript is reviewed 
before publication by representatives 
of the dissident groups. 

Dr. Briggs describes this series as a 
valuable source of fresh and important 
curriculum material, much of which 
has been largely neglected in the edu- 
cation of youth in past years. Unit 1, 
The Modern American Consumer, in- 
troduces the series and includes a 
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statement on the purposes and nature 
of consumer education. Learning To 
Use Advertising, Time on Your Hands, 
and Investing in Yourself are the titles 
of Units 2, 3, and 4, respectively. Two 
additional units will be available in 
January, the remaining issues to be 
provided at a later date. The pam- 
phlets may be purchased at twenty- 
five cents a copy (discounts on quan- 
tity orders) from the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
To HicH-ScHooL GRADUATES 


Fe the National Administrative 


Board for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 
has come the announcement of a sec- 
ond competitive examination on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, for four-year college 
scholarships to be awarded to high- 
school students who will graduate dur- 
ing the year 1946. Last April almost 
fifteen thousand students from more 
than thirty-seven hundred schools 
took the first examination under the 
Pepsi-Cola scholarship program, which 
is completely controlled and adminis- 
tered by an independent board of 
prominent educators. Students ad- 
mitted to the examination were se- 
lected by their classmates as being 
among the 5 per cent of the class con- 
sidered most likely to succeed. Awards 
were made to 121 successful candi- 
dates from representative high schools 
of all the states, Alaska, and Puerto 
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Rico. In addition, nineteen awards 
were made to Negro students in the 
states in which separate schools are 
maintained. 

According to the announcement of 
the 1946 program, the terms of the 
scholarships include: (z) full tuition 
for four years at any accredited col- 
lege; (2) certain required fees; (3) 
$25 per month for 36 months to help 
defray the cost of board, room, and 
books; and (4) traveling expenses for 
one round trip from home to college 
each school year. 

The only requirement of the schol- 
arship holder is that he succeed in 
college. Winners are free to pursue any 
course they wish, in any accredited 
college or university they select, and 
they have no obligation, either while 
they are in college or after graduation, 
to the Pepsi-Cola Company, which 
provides the funds for the scholarship 
board as a public service. 

If any of the scholarship winners 
has, in the opinion of the National Ad- 
ministrative Board, an unusually dis- 
tinguished undergraduate record, he 
may be awarded a three- or four-year 
fellowship of $1,500 a year for gradu- 
ate study. A maximum of five such 
fellowships will be granted in any one 
year. 

The 1945-46 program will be an- 
nounced to eligible schools about De- 
cember 1, 1945. The selection test, 
prepared and scored by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, will be 
given at participating schools on Fri- 
day, February 15, to the group nomi- 
nated by their classmates as the most 
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likely to succeed. Schools which wish 
to make this unusual opportunity 
available to their Seniors should re- 
quest information at once from the 
National Administrative Board for 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarships at 532 Emer- 
son Street, Palo Alto, California. ' 


RECENT REPORTS ON 
YouTH PROBLEMS 


Centers for 
youth 


The Federal Security 
Agency’s Recreation Di- 
vision in the Office of 
Community War Services recently 
completed a survey of the teen-age 
centers which grew up during the war 


period. The report, published under \ 


the title Youth Centers: An Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead, discloses that about 
a million boys and girls were identified 


with some three thousand of these’ 


centers, in which, for the most part, 
they developed their own recreational 
programs. The report characterizes 
these war-born centers as an innova- 
tion in therfield of youth recreation 
which is meeting a recognized need of 
long standing and which will find a 
permanent place in many commu- 
nities. 

On the basis of a sampling of three 
hundred of these centers, the report 
explains how the clubs are initiated, 
operated, and paid for and describes 
the programs, facilities, and rules and 
regulations that are required for suc- 
cess in meeting the social needs of 
youth. The favorable evaluation of 
the centers by recreation specialists is 
noted, and the relation of these pro- 
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grams to other community programs 
for youth is discussed. It is indicated 
that a number of communities are al- 
ready making plans to finance and 
house such centers permanently, in 
some instances the youth center hav- 
ing been selected as an appropriate 
form of the community memorial for 
war heroes. 

The Youth Centers survey repre- 
sents one of the end results of the war 
services to communities provided by 
the Federal Security Agency’s Recre- 
ation Division and brings the picture 
up to date as of June, 1945, when it 
went to press. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs of youth centers in full swing, 
it should serve as a guide to both new 
and continuing community clubs for 
young people. Single copies are avail- 
able from the Recreation Division of 
the Office of Community War Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency. 


The need for more ade- 
quate provision by Amer- 
ican communities for rec- 
reational opportunities 
for youth is emphasized in numerous 
studies of juvenile delinquency. It is a 
common observation that corrective 
procedures are woefully ineffective in 
the effort to restore delinquents to 
normal habits of living. The facilities 
and personnel for essential retraining 
are in many areas unsuited to the task. 
Accentuated by wartime conditions of 
employment and the release of youth 
from accustomed restraints, delin- 
quency is one of the most urgent social 
problems with which the welfare and 


Correcting 
juvenile de- 
linquency 
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educational agencies of cities are now 
confronted. Communities interested 
in improving their practices in dealing 
with delinquent youth will find many 
helpful suggestions in the report of a 
recent survey of juvenile delinquency 
made by the American Public Welfare 
Association in Dallas, Texas, which is 
described in the “News Bulletin” of 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House as follows: 


Pointing out that “too many children are 
subjected unnecessarily to a destructive jail 
experience,” the report recommends that all 
detention of children should be completely 
separated from the Dallas county jail. Other 
recommendations: 

Judicial procedures of the juvenile court 
should be reorganized to focus the court’s 
activities on the rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual child; such reorganization, the report 
pointed out, might well lead to establish- 
ment of a Dallas family court. 

New detention facilities for rehabilitation 
of all children coming under jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court should be made available. 

The probation department of the juvenile 
court should be reorganized and its staff 
strengthened, and it should be relieved of 
certain essentially administrative functions. 

A child-welfare division should be estab- 
lished in the city-county department of pub- 
lic welfare to assume administrative re- 
sponsibility for foster home service. 

More adequate assistance grants should 
be provided dependent families. 

Health services for Dallas children should 
be strengthened, and a Dallas county men- 
tal-hygiene clinic should be established. 

The visiting-teacher department of the 
public schools of Dallas should be strength- 
ened and enlarged. 

City-county industrial schools need better 
facilities, more qualified personnel. 

A new juvenile court and welfare build- 
ing which would house the juvenile court, 
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the proposed detention facilities, and various 
welfare, health, and security agencies is high- 
ly desirable. 

It was recommended also that an or- 
ganized effort be made through the council 
of social agencies to bring all public- and 
private-school agencies serving children into 
closer working relationships to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and to improve the effective- 
ness of each agency’s work. 

Child-care agencies and institutions under 
private auspices should also direct their pro- 
grams to more pressing needs, the report 
concluded. 


Training A valuable report on 
schools for Education in Training 
delinquents Schools for Delinquent 

Youth appears as United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 5, 1945. Prepared by Christine P. 
Ingram in collaboration with Elise H. 
Martens and Katherine M. Cook, well- 
known members of the Office of Edu- 
cation staff, the report is based on an 
inspection of twenty-eight selected 
schools by two or more visitors from the 
Office of Education and participating 
state departments of education, each 
visit extending over two or three days. 
The study of these schools was made 
in response to the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Training Schools 
for advice on appropriate measures for 
improving their educationallprograms. 
Part I of the report considers the ob- 
jectives of these special schools, the 
administrative organization and hous- 
ing facilities, their relations to state 
departments of education, the teach- 
ing staff, and public-relations prob- 
lems. Part II is concerned with the 
pupils in these schools, initial em- 
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phasis being placed on the necessity 
for an understanding of the nature 
and causes of delinquent behavior and 
for adapting the program of these 
schools to the needs of the types of 
pupils served. Teaching aids are sug- 
gested in terms of their value not only 
for facilitating learning but also for 
enriching the program for both teach- 
ers and pupils. The last section is de- 
voted to considerations relating to the 
return of the child to his home and 
community and the community’s re- 
sponsibility for providing conditions 
which are favorable to the adjust- 
ments that the child must make at 
that time. The report may be read 
with interest by teachers and ad- 
ministrators in regular schools as well 
as by those in special schools for de- 
linquent youth. 


NEw SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of changes in 
A student-deferment regulations of 
the Selective Service System, issued 
September 18, is of interest to stu- 
dents now enrolled in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. Since the close of the 
war in the Pacific, educational agen- 
cies have been urging reconsideration 
of the late wartime regulations through 
which earlier student-deferment provi- 
sions were rescinded. The American 
Council on Education Bulletin, Higher 
Education and National Defense, of 
October 8, 1945, includes the following 
report of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to government authorities and 
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the text of the new regulations insti- 
tuted in September. 

Final victory has changed the entire situ- 
ation regarding student deferment. While 
the armed forces assert that their needs re- 
quire the continuance of Selective Service, 
there are no longer the imperative demands 
of war. Data assembled from various sources 
indicate that the national interest makes it 
mandatory to re-establish student defer- 
ment. After preliminary conferences with 
representatives of a number of professional 
organizations, conversations were held with 
John W. Snyder, Director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. At his re- 
quest a statement was submitted to him on 
August 21 which contained the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. That the present policy of deferring 
men already enrolled in schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy be continued, and 
that pharmacy be added to this list. 

2. That each approved medical, dental, 
and osteopathic school or college which re- 
quires at least two years of pre-professional 
training, be authorized to certify for defer- 
ment for pre-professional study a number of 
men equal to 75 per cent of its Freshman en- 
rolment during the academic year 1939-40. 

3. That each approved college or univer- 
sity be authorized to certify for deferment a 
number of men, from those who are enrolled 
in the institution prior to their eighteenth 
birthday, equal to the number who gradu- 
ated from that institution during the ac- 
ademic year 1939-40 with majors in agricul- 
ture, biology, chemistry, engineering, geol- 
ogy, pharmacy, physics, and psychology. 

4. That deferment for training be the 
equivalent of assignment to service and be 
presumed to be continuous as long as the in- 
dividual continues in full-time study, satis- 
factorily pursues work toward completion of 
training in the necessary field and, upon com- 
pletion of such training, finds employment, 
within a reasonable length of time, in such 
fields. 

5. That all full-time students in good 
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standing in high school be deferred until they 
complete the academic year in which they 
become eighteen years of age, and all those 
in college or university until they complete 
the quarter or semester in which they become 
eighteen. 

6. That National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System, in co-operation with 
such agencies both within and outside of 
government as is desirable, be directed to put 
this program into effect immediately. 

On September 18, National Headquar- 
ters, Selective Service issued the following 
regulations regarding deferment of high- 
school and college students. 

Postponement of induction of college and 
university students: 

“Any person who entered upon a course of 
instruction at a college or university before 
he became eighteen years of age or who is 
ordered to report for induction during a 
quarter or semester of such course of instruc- 
tion shall, upon his request, have his induc- 
tion postponed (1) until the end of such 
quarter or semester, or (2) until he ceases to 
pursue continuously and satisfactorily such 
course of instruction, whichever is the ear- 
lier.” 

Postponement of induction of high-school 
students: 

“Any person who entered upon a course 
of instruction at a high school or similar in- 
stitution of learning before he became eight- 
een years of age and who is ordered to re- 
port for induction during the time he is pur- 
suing such course of instruction shall, upon 
his request, have his. induction postponed 
(z) until his graduation from a high school or 
similar institution of learning, or (2) until he 
ceases to pursue continuously and satisfac- 
torily such course of instruction, or (3) until 
he arrives at the age of twenty years, which- 
ever is the earlier.” 

This regulation eases the pressure for im- 
mediate action on the remaining recommen- 
dations, since students enrolling in college 
this fall will not be inducted during the quar- 
ter or semester. The Council will continue to 
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urge the adoption of the remaining recom- 
mendations, depending on the action of the 
Congress regarding elimination or modifica- 
tion of the Selective Service Act. Original 
estimates of the armed forces stating that 
2,500,000 men were required for occupation 
and sustaining personnel have been subject- 
ed to re-evaluation in the light of General 
MacArthur’s statement that a regular Army 
force of 200,000 is all that will be required in 
the Pacific. Hearings will be held in the near 
future on new bills recently introduced. The 
proposed legislation varies from a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Smith of Ohio 
(H.R. 4106) to end Selective Service induc- 
tions immediately; to one introduced by 
Senator Thomas of Utah (S. 1355) that 
would continue induction indefinitely but 
only to make up the difference between mili- 
tary requirements and the number of men 
who volunteer. 


While it was not possible at the time 
of the preparation of the foregoing 
statement to anticipate the action of 
Congress on the suggested legislation, 
the prevailing interest in, and discus- 
sion of, the issues mentioned indicate 
that there is increasing opposition to 
the continuance of the wartime provi- 
sions of the Selective Service Act. 


PERIODICAL Boox List ISSUED BY 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


HE Library of Congress has issued 

a new publication, the United 
States Quarterly Book List. Although 
designed primarily for distribution 
abroad, it is apparent that this serial 
listing of the most important books 
published in this country will prove a 
valuable aid to government agencies, 
librarians, publishers, and educators. 
Volume I, Number 1 includes 132 
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titles published originally between 
October 1 and December 31, 1944. A 
brief descriptive review is provided for 
each volume listed. The titles included 
in this issue were selected on the basis 
of recommendations of nearly four 
hundred reviewers attached to schol- 
arly institutions throughout the Unit- 
ed States. It is anticipated that after 
the war each quarterly issue will con- 
tain 250 or more titles. 

This new Quarterly had its origin in 
a recommendation included in the 
Final Act of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace 
held at Buenos Aires tn 1936. The sub- 
stance of this recommendation is that 
each American republic issue a quar- 
terly bylletin giving bibliographical 
notice of recently published works of 
a scientific, historical, literary, or ar- 
tistic nature, to be distributed and ex- 
changed among the republics by suit- 
able government agencies. 

Prepared and published by the Li- 
brary of Congress as a part of the pro- 
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gram of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Cultural and Scientific Co- 
operation of the Department of State, 
the Book List is under the editorship 
of Joseph P. Blickensderfer. The Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to assist 
in the formulation of general policies, 
is composed of distinguished represen- 
tatives of four national learned coun- 
cils—the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council—as well as 
other associations and certain govern- 
ment departments. 

The United States Quarterly Book 
List will be sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., on a subscription basis at 
$1.25 per volume in the United States 
and $1.75 per volume abroad. Single 
copies may be purchased at 35 cents 
each. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
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Wuo’s For DECEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by NeEtson B. HEnry, 
professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. RoBEeRT E. 
KEOHANE, instructor in social sciences 
at the University of Chicago, stresses 
the advantages of wide use of primary 
sources in the teaching of United 
States history to high-school pupils. 
THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN, director of 
guidance at the South High School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, discusses 
factors involved in work experience 
as a part of students’ educational pro- 
grams. NorMAN Burns, assistant 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, concludes, from 
a study of state-controlled junior 


colleges in Georgia, that the broad 
objectives of junior-college education 
are difficult of attainment in institu- 
tions so controlled. WiLrrED M. 
MALLon, S.J., regional director of 
the Jesuit Educational Association, 
Missouri Province, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, gives the results of a compara- 
tive study of the periodicals sub- 
scribed for and bound by more than 
two hundred high schools. GILBERT C. 


KETTELKAMP, associate in education 
and head of the Department of For- 
eign Languages at University High 
School, University of Illinois, has 
made a comparative study of the 
effect of order of foreign-language 
study on pupil achievement. The 
selected references on higher educa- 
tion have been prepared by JoHN 
DALE RUSSELL, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, 
now on leave while serving as dean 
and academic adviser of the American 
University at Biarritz, France, and 
Joun H. ANGELL, research assistant 
in the Department o. ~ ducation at 
the University of Chicago. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education 
at Pennsylvania State 
College. R. L. FLEMING, graduate 
student in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, 
on leave from Woodstock School at 
Mussoorie, United Provinces, India. 
BEATRICE E. MERKHOFER, teacher of 
mathematics at the Chicago Jewish 
Academy. 
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USE OF PRIMARY SOURCES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


HE teaching of United States 

history in our senior high schools 
would profit greatly from more ex- 
tensive, intelligent, varied, and con- 
tinuous use of primary sources. Prob- 
ably most teachers of the subject 
would assent to this statement with- 
out material reservations. For such a 
conviction to result in appropriate 
action, however, the clarification of 
the several distinct educational func- 
tions of primary sources at this level 
is essential. 


The major educational functions of 


primary sources in eleventh- or 
twelfth-grade classes in our national 
history may be listed as follows: 
(x) inspirational; (2) “‘making history 
live”’—giving it warmth, color, and 
the flavor of the times; (3) reinforcing 
knowledge about important persons, 
events, laws, institutions, and prob- 
lems; (4) gaiung firsthand knowledge 
of significant documents; (5) develop- 
ing habits of critical reading and 
thinking; (6) gaining familiarity with 
some creative ideas in United States 
history through analysis of some of 
the classic statements of American 
social thought. 

During the past four years the 
American people have probably been 


* 


moved as never before by some of the 
most soul-stirring writings of our his- 
tory. The use of “American scrip- 
tures” on the Sunday afternoon 
broadcast of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra revealed again 
the power of noble words nobly 
spoken. The ringing phrases of Thom- 
as Paine’s Common Sense or-of the 
first number of his American Crisis 
sounded more timely than most of 
yesterday’s newspaper. And how fit- 
ting in April, 1945, were those words 
of Walt Whitman inspired by another 
tragedy in another April long ago. 
For the great moments of mourning, 
of aspiration, of resolution, of exal- 
tation in our common life, we have 
appropriate words. Let us use them, 
undeterred by any silly notion that 
education is merely intellectual and 
“scientific”! 

But such use of a few great docu- 
ments of our past is only a beginning. 
If Americans are to know in any but 
a vague way what America has stood 
for, they must really study their 
history. To study that history effec- 
tively, the students must find it in- 
teresting. We often express that 
truth by saying that we must “make 
history live”; what we mean is that 
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we must restore to the too often des- 
iccated school history something of 
the warmth, color, and flavor of the 
times which can be found in the works 
of the greatest historical writers and 
in many of the sources. Recently one 
book of readings has become very 
popular, doubtless because the editors 
deliberately included only what they 
found “most illuminating and de- 
lightful and . . . . adapted to seize 
the interest, and awaken the imagina- 
tion” of the reader.’ Such a collection 
naturally relies more heavily upon 
diaries, letters, memoirs, and accounts 
of travelers than upon the debates and 
resolutions of political bodies or state- 
ments of political, economic, and 
social theory. Here also belongs much 
that is biographical and autobiograph- 
ical. Major William L. Pierce’s 
sketches of his fellow-delegates at the 
Federal Convention, Senator William 
Maclay’s remarks about “His Ro- 
tundity” (John Adams), Hamilton’s 
and Jefferson’s mutually unflattering 
characterizations of one another—all 
are first-rate reading of this sort for 
high-school students. 

Although the past few years have 
seen an increase in the school use of 
primary sources to stimulate patriot- 
ism and to “make history live,”’ their 
major traditional function has been 
different. Most volumes of ‘“‘readings”’ 
have been planned primarily to con- 
vey a little more information about 


t Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins 
(editors), The Heritage of America, p. viii. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 
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those topics, persons, and events 
which were considered most impor- 
tant. By such means, it was hoped, 
more history would be made more 
“‘memorable”—in the sense of that 
delightful satire on history-teaching, 
1006 and All That. 

To disparage this “quiz-kid” em- 
phasis on information is not, of course, . 
to deny that high-school graduates ;: 
should be expected to know a few im- 
portant facts about some significant 
aspects of our national history. To 
have educational value, however, 
those facts must be related one to 
another in a conceptual framework or 
pattern which has meaning for the 
student and which is not too far out 
of line with the major interpretations 
of leading contemporary historians. 
If such a goal is even to be approxi- 
mated with the majority of high- 
school Juniors and Seniors, some re- 
duction in the number of topics which 
they are expected to ‘cover’ (the 
right word, surely) will have to be 
made in favor of greater depth on 
fewer matters. As the recent report of 
the Harvard Committee on General 
Education puts it so aptly, para- 
phrasing Mr. Churchill, “Too many 
children have learned too little about 
too much.’ Or again: 

2 W. C. Sellars and R. J. Yeatman, 1066 and 
All That: A Memorable History of England, Com- 
prising All the Parts You Can Remember, In- 
cluding 103 Good Things, 5 Bad Kings, and 2 
Genuine Dates. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1931. 

3 General Education in a Free Society, p. 147. 


Report of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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Some breadth of coverage is always neces- 
sary in dealing with a broad sweep of history 
in order that connections and relations may 
be indicated. It does not follow that the 
coverage need be uniform, that all aspects 
of the story be dealt with, much less dealt 
with in equal detail—or equal lack of detail. 
Those periods, those great writings and 
documents which constitute landmarks in 
the history of our institutions . .. . cer- 
tain of these can profitably be dealt with in 
considerable detail, while only the simplest 
narrative is employed to tie together parts 
of the whole pattern.‘ 

Much of the real merit of projects 
may be ascribed to their deliberate 
disregard of a conventional “balance” 
in favor of vividness, intensity of im- 
pact, and depth at crucial points. 

If the argument in the preceding 
paragraphs be sound, it follows that 
more attention should be paid, not to 
fewer documents than are now stud- 
ied, but to fewer than are printed in 
most volumes of ‘“‘readings.” In short, 
those documents that contain ideas 
and facts which the student must use 
to gain basic understanding must be 
read, wholly or in large part, if they 
are to be known and not just “heard 
about.” For example, two or three 
years ago I looked into eight or ten of 
the leading high-school textbooks of 
United States history to find an ade- 
quate.statement of the foreign policy 
recommended by President Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address. All were, 
in my opinion, too summary, omit- 
ting important qualifications. For- 
tunately we had enough copies of 
Commager’s excellent Documents of 


4 Ibid., pp. 141-42. 
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American History’ for the class. A 
few minutes of reading and discussion 
of the text of the address probably 
inoculated most of those boys and 
girls against the common error of 
supposing that Washington said: ‘No 
entangling alliances ever under any 
circumstances—period.” 

In some cases understanding of one 
important document will be greatly 
facilitated by studying it in conjunc- 
tion with another. For example, 
high-school students of above-average 
ability, at least, can read the Articles 
of Confederation intelligently if they 
have had some satisfactory previous 
experiences with similar, but simpler 
and shorter, constitutional docu- 
ments. To follow the reading of the 
Articles with the reading of the orig- 
inal text of the Constitution is very 
rewarding, if attention is focused on 
organization and main points, not 
dispersed about minor details. Com- 
parison of the Virginia Bill of Rights 
of 1776 with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and with other later 
American bills of rights (or with the 
earlier English “liberty documents’’) 
can be most productive of intelligent 
thought and discussion. 

Another stimulating variation in 
the study of a few key documents may 
be illustrated by use of the Populist 
party platform of 1892 and of Wood- 
row Wilson’s First Inaugural Address. 
After studying these carefully, and 


5’ Henry Steele Commager (editor), Docu- 
ments of American History. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1941 (third edition). 
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noting their main demands or prom- 
ises, we may see to what extent 
those demands or promises later be- 
came national policy, how much time 
elapsed, and who enacted them into 
law. The first example throws im- 
portant light on the possible signif- 
icance of “parties of protest,” and 
the second may give pause to the 
young cynic who thinks that no poli- 
tician ever carried out any consider- 
able part of his promises. 

In the careful analysis of such 
documents as we have just con- 
sidered, a most important by-prod- 
uct (some would say the only really 
significant outcome) is improvement 
in the ability to read and to think 
critically. That the ordinary sloppy 
habits of reading simply will not “do” 
can usually be brought home to the 
student by asking him to paraphrase 
simply what Jefferson said in the 
first sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence. After a good deal of 
such practice the student might at- 
tempt to extract, as accurately and as 
fully as possible, the meaning of 
Article V of the Constitution. 

In a nation in which citizens pass 
judgment upon such matters as the 
degree of responsibility of X, Y, and 
Z for our unreadiness on December 
7, 1941, it would seem that a great 
deal of attention would be given to 
training youth to weigh evidence. 
Yet, despite its aptness for this pur- 
pose, the methodology of historical 
study or criticism has been curiously 
neglected. No doubt the primary 
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reason for this neglect has been two- 
fold: (1) the belief that such study 
was too difficult at the secondary- 
school level and (2) the fact that 
teachers have been so conditioned to 
the importance of teaching the results 
of historical research that they have 
pleaded lack of time for what seem to 
them relatively unimportant matters. 
For those persons who hold the first 
view, it is suggested that they read 
and then try out the ideas set forth in 
chapter xv of the 1940 edition of 
Henry Johnson’s Teaching History. 
The second group need to realize the 
implications of the proper use of the 
historical method of study for critical 
thinking.’ 

It is not proposed, of course, that 
high-school pupils should attempt to 
dig out of the primary sources the 
historical facts basic to the general- 
izations which will enable them to 
understand the significant processes 
and products of history. Such a sug- 
gestion would be absurd in the ex- 
treme. But keeping always in mind, 
and exemplifying occasionally through 

6 Henry Johnson, Teaching History in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools with Applications 
to Allied Studies, pp. 297-322. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1940 (revised). 

For an example of critical source studies on 
the college level, see A. C. McLaughlin, W. E. 
Dodd, M. W. Jernegan, and A. P. Scott, Source 
Problems in United States History. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1918. 

7 Most of this and of the next paragraph is 
adapted from a section drafted by the author 
several years ago for an unpublished “Curricu- 
lum Guide” then being prepared for the Curricu- 
lum Committee of the Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies. 
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well-planned and appropriate activi- 
ties, the practical everyday uses of 
the methodology of the historian, the 
alert high-school teacher can in two 
years enable most pupils to gain some 
of the essential understandings and 
skills associated with such study and 
still teach the more important proc- 
esses and products of man’s cultural 
development. The following six under- 
standings are suggested for emphasis: 
(1) the characteristics of primary and 
secondary sources and some of the 
primary sources of the historian; 
(2) some of the chief problems of the 
historian in determining what his 
primary sources are and how authen- 
tic they are; (3) some of the problems 
that the historian meets in arriving at 
facts or probable facts; (4) some of 
the problems that the historian (and 
the common man) face in selecting 
and interpreting facts, and the in- 
fluence of purpose and bias on such 
selection and interpretation; (5) some 
idea of the actual complexity of causa- 
tion in any significant historical move- 
ment; and (6) the limitations of the 
historical method. 

In the past decade there has been a 
significant revival of interest in the 
critical treatment of evidence in 
high-school English and social-studies 
classes. Two Yearbooks of the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies were 
concerned respectively with “propa- 
ganda analysis’’® and ‘‘critical think- 

8 Education against Propaganda. Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington: National Council for the 


Social Studies of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937. 
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ing.”? The development of instruments 
of evaluation in this field was greatly 
furthered by the work of Ralph W. 
Tyler and his associates in the Eight- 
Year Study and at the University of 
Chicago. Excellent materials in this 
and related areas of “critical think- 
ing” have been prepared and used 
under the direction of Professors F. G. 
Marcham and H. R. Anderson, of 
Cornell University. Other workers in 
evaluation and teachers in progressive 
secondary schools have devised, used, 
and improved exercises for develop- 
ing the “historical skills.” 

The current emphasis on “critical 
thinking” raises another pertinent 
question—critical thinking about 
what? To be sure, such skills would be 
useful if they only increased the abil- 
ity of students to judge better what 
they read in current newspapers and 
periodicals. But are we not also con- 
cerned that our students should have 
some familiarity with significant ideas 
about the nature of man in society? If 
so, whose ideas? May we not define 
“‘primary sources” broadly enough to 
include as much as may be practicable 
of the literature of American social, 
economic, and political thought? 

No doubt two objections are raised 
at once. First, this kind of study is 
literature and so belongs to the Eng- 
lish department. Unfortunately, al- 
though such writings are for the most 
part literature, they are a literature 

9 Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Washington: National 


Council for the Social Studies of the National 
Education Association, 1942. 
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that until recently has been neglected 
by most high-school departments of 
English.” It has too important a 
place in general education to fall a 
victim to jurisdictional disputes. The 
second objection which may be raised 
is more serious. It is claimed that 
such authors as Locke and Tocque- 
ville cannot be read by ordinary high- 
school Juniors and Seniors. Possibly 
not, but they cam be understood by 
superior students. Personally, I have 
no doubt that average high-school 
Seniors could handle adequately a 
well-chosen list of such sources if the 
quality and prestige of the course 
were such as to demand their serious 
attention and effort.” 

That such readings can be used suc- 
cessfully by a selected group of stu- 
dents of high-school age was demon- 
strated last year in the course in 
Social Sciences 1 (Grades XI—-XTI) in 


© One of the most interesting exceptions to 
this rule was a course in “American Ideas” 
directed by David Corkran at the North 
Shore Country Day School at Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, during the early 1930’s. The course 
was scheduled for eight periods a week and 
oriented its topical study of history and its broad 
reading program about the meaning of such 
ideas as “liberty, democracy, individualism, 
success, social justice, and social control.”— 
Davip Corkran, “A Unified Course in English 
and the Social Studies,” Summary of Proceedings, 
Annual Meeting, The Private Schools Association 
of the Central States, pp.29-31. Howe, Indiana: 
Private Schools Association of the Central 
States (Colonel C. B. Bouton, secretary, % 
Howe Military School), 1935. 


™ Those critics who think such an “honors 
course” undemocratic might consider the ideas 
in Query XIV of Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia or the contemporary discussion in the 
Harvard Report cited above. 


the College of the University of Chi- 
cago. Most of the reading consisted of 
statements by leading American 
thinkers (and by a few such Euro- 
peans as John Locke, Adam Smith, 
and Alexis de Tocqueville) ‘‘ of some of 
the leading ideas which have expressed 
and influenced the developing cul- 
ture of the American people. . . 
these creative ideas are studied in the 
context of a series of major problems 
faced by Americans in the develop- 
ment of their economic and political 
institutions.”** The more usual forms 
of literature, the fine arts, and strict- 
ly philosophical works are studied, if 
at all, in later courses in the human- 
ities. The “tone” of the course is set 
by its first and last reading—the 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. 

Most of the readings are chosen be- 
cause they “provide statements of 
significant and conflicting ideas, te- 
naciously held and ably expressed.”** 
In the first volume the Loyalist and 
Patriot points of view of 1776, Feder- 
alist and anti-Federalist statements of 
1788, Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian 
arguments of the 1790’s appear in the 
words of some of their authentic 
spokesmen. Extracts from Locke’s 
Second Treatise .... of Civil Gov- 
ernment and from Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations are included. Some 
of the more significant opinions of 


12 First-Year Course in a Three-Year Sequence 
in the Social Sciences (Social Sciences 1): Selected 
Readings, Vol. I. Edited by the Staff. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 1945. 


"3 [bid., p. iv. 
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the United States Supreme Court, 
often set against noteworthy dissent- 
ing opinions, are carefully edited for 
each volume of the Selected Readings. 


In the examination of the controversies of 
the past, attention is focused upon such re- 
current problems as the proper relationship 
of man to man, of the individual to social, 
economic, and political institutions, of one 
level of government to another, and of the 
United States to the rest of the world. An 
examination of the several meanings at- 
tached to such words as “liberty,” “‘equal- 
ity,” “natural rights,” “property,” “federal- 
ism,” “representative government,” and 
“democracy,” constitutes an important 
part of the work of the course. From the 
study of these ideas in their historical con- 
text the student is expected to gain facility 
in using these and related concepts, to ob- 
tain a fair knowledge of some of the out- 
standing facts of American history, to be- 
come familiar with some of the leading inter- 
pretations of major aspects of that history, 
and, in the process, to develop skills of 
reading, interpretation, and expression."4 

[In the organization of the course] there 
has been a deliberate clustering of documents 
about issues and arguments which remain 
significant. Readings in the textbook and 
supplementary work in lectures and dis- 
cussions are depended upon to rectify any 
slighting of important periods and issues.’s 


Such a course makes central those 
readings which focus upon creative 
ideas. It relegates to the background 
all but the most basic factual infor- 
mation and the interpretations of con- 
temporary historians. The success of 
the course depends almost entirely on 
the quality of the reading done by the 
student and on the three weekly dis- 


"4 Tbid., p. iii. 
15 [bid., p. iv. 
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cussions engaged in by groups of 
25-30 students and an _ instructor. 
There the ideas of each author are 
examined to discover with what prob- 
lems he was concerned, how he pro- 
posed to solve them, and in what 
historical context he wrote or spoke. 
His ideas are compared with those of 
authors previously studied; their rele- 
vance to contemporary institutions, 
processes, and problems is examined; 
and the personal reactions of the mem- 
bers of the group, with the necessary 
supporting evidence and argument, 
are given opportunity for expression. 
Those who fear that such a course, 
with alert youngsters, would result in 
an utter neglect of the present for the 
past do not realize the contemporary 
quality of the ideas of such thinkers. 
Few works might seem, at first, fur- 
ther from the interests of young 
Americans in 1945 than the first five 
chapters of John Locke’s An Essay 
concerning the True Original Extent 
and End of Civil Government. Yet, in 
one day, in two such classes, discus- 
sion of the distinction between the 
state of nature and of war brought up 
sharply a discussion of fundamental 
ethical notions about the use of the 
atomic bomb, and Locke’s treatment 
of the origin of slavery led one student 
to raise the question of the present 
status of the Germans, and another 
that of the Japanese. Always the 
students are warned to be “on the 
lookout” for unstated assumptions 
and to be alert to distinguish between 
value-positions and the factual data 
used in the argument. From their 
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reading in a college textbook of 
United States history, from one in- 
terpretive lecture each week, and, 
occasionally, from class discussions, 
the students gain a fair knowledge of 
the historical information and inter- 
pretations which the staff considers 
essential to the citizen’s understand- 
ing of his national history. 

No radical reorganization of a 
reasonably satisfactory course in 
United States history in the senior 
high schoo! is necessary if primary 
sources are to be used adequately. 
Only a few simple principles of good 
teaching must be constantly kept in 
mind and consistently applied. First, 
the necessary time must be gained for 
the more careful and detailed study of 
fewer large topics and ideas. One of 
the most desirable ways to gain time 


would be for teachers of United States 
history to agree on some scheme to 
end the deadening repetition of that 
subject on three levels between Grades 
V and XII.” In the second place, the 
teacher must use primary sources in 
a number of different ways to give 
variety to the course. Finally, 
that time-honored educational prin- 
ciple, ‘Kill two [or more] birds with 
one stone,” exhorts us to achieve 
several objectives through the use of a 
single document or group of docu- 
ments. 

Required reading for all social-studies 
teachers is American History in Schools and 
Colleges. The Report of the Committee on Ameri- 
can History in Schools and Colleges of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Edgar B. Wesley, 
Director of the Committee. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE AND TRANStrER OF TRAINING 


THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN 
South High School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HE economic conditions coinci- 

dent with World War II, which 
have provided abundant opportunities 
for school youth to obtain part-time 
work, have given impetus to the idea 
that work should be included as an in- 
tegral element in the education of 
youth. Advocates and opponents of 
work experience, however, have alike 
neglected to consider the psychologi- 
cal data pertaining to transfer of 
training in their treatment of work as 
an educational tool. As Buswell has 
well stated, ‘‘Some theory of transfer 
[of training] is the very heart of the 
curriculum problem or any theory of 
education” (2:461). It is the purpose 
of this article to discuss briefly the im- 
plications of three theories of transfer 
for the use of work as an educational 
instrument. These theories are as fol- 
lows: (a) the theory of formal disci- 
pline, (6) the theory of specific train- 
ing, and (c) the theory of generaliza- 
tion. 


THE THEORY OF FORMAL 
DISCIPLINE 


Earlier in our educational history 
it was believed that the training which 
the individual received from the study 
of any subject helped in all others. In 
fact, the more uninteresting a sub- 


* 


ject was, the more it was supposed to 
sharpen one’s mind (6:66). Thus it 
was assumed that the study of formal 
grammar was valuable because it gave 
to the individual the power to reason 
in all the activities of life itself (12: 
174). Including industrial arts in the 
curriculum was defended on the 
grounds that the training in nonvoca- 
tional skills would transfer automati- 
cally into practical activities of later 
life (9:10). This theory of the nature 
of the learning process, derived from 
the early concept of the mind as being 
divided into a number of “faculties,” 
is familiarly known as the theory of 
formal discipline in education. Some 
advocates of work experience, while 
perhaps not recognizing that they 
have adopted the theory of formal dis- 
cipline, have employed reasoning simi- 
lar to that involved in support of for- 
mal discipline when they assume that 
work experiences will result automati- 
cally in the acquisition of attitudes, 
habits, skills, and dispositions which 
are necessary for effective vocational 
adjustment. For example, Douglass 
states that one of the values of work 
experience is the acquirement of 
“traits that may be gained on almost 
any job, such as punctuality, ability to 
do a day’s work, loyalty to employer, 
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and ability to work with others” (3: 
348). He continues his discussion with 
the statement: 

It seems reasonable to assume that there 
may be extensive transfer of general traits 
from job to job and the general functioning 
of such traits makes an individual with work- 
experience preferable to one without it [3: 
348]. 


Even so august a body as the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission employs the 
theory of formal discipline to support 
its contention that work should be 
part of the secondary-school education 
of youth when it asserts: 

Work is important because it provides the 
focus for a new organization of life habits. 
..+. The concept of an honest day’s work 


acquires meaning, and punctuality becomes 
something more than an old-fashioned virtue 


[13:15-16]. 


Thus the theory of formal disci- 
pline, which the psychologists en- 
tombed years ago, has been resur- 
rected to confuse the situation with 
respect to work experience. When edu- 
cators assume that, simply by doing 
part-time work, boys and girls will 
obtain good work habits, they ignore 
the fallacies underlying the formal- 
discipline theory. These fallacies have 
been demonstrated as a result of nu- 
merous psychological studies, particu- 
larly by Thorndike’s famous experi- 
ment involving eight thousand school 
children (11). As a result of his in- 
quiry, Thorndike found no basis for 
the belief that general improvement 
of the mind resulted from the study of 
any one subject as compared with any 
other. Thorndike, of course, did not 
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study the effects of work experience 
on the development of the general 
values usually associated with work 
experience. Yet the reasoning fre- 
quently involved in support of work 
experience is similar to that employed 
to defend the retaining of certain 
studies in the curriculum. It was 
argued, for example, that Latin 
should be retained in the high-school 
course of study because it “trained the 
mind.” In a similar manner the argu- 
ment is advanced that work experi- 
ence should be included in the curric- 
ulum because it will result automati- 
cally in the acquisition of good general 
working habits. This argument is not 
consistent with the findings of psycho- 
logical experiments with respect to 
transfer of training. Undoubtedly, 
work experiences may constitute the 
ideal environment for the develop- 
ment of good working habits; but to 
postulate that, simply by doing part- 
time work, a pupil will automatically 
acquire certain general traits associ- 
ated with good workers is to indulge 
in wishful thinking. 


THE THEORY OF SPECIFIC 
TRAINING 


The denial of the theory of formal 
discipline led to emphasis on specific 
training. It was assumed that, since 
there was not a general transfer of 
training resulting from the study of 
certain subjects, stress should be 
placed on subjects which emphasized 
particular training. This was especial- 
ly true in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. Separate trade schools were 
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established to train young people for 
specific jobs. Instruction was largely 
individualized: each student com- 
pleted a series of prearranged tasks, 
working as quickly as he could. The re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education states: 

Although the psychologists now have 
moved considerably from the position of 


denying all transfer of training, and admit 
the possibility of generalizations irom train- 


ing that carry over into a wide variety of life’ 


situations, many aspects of the program of 
vocational education, as fostered by the fed- 
eral government, still seem to be based es- 
sentially upon the psychological doctrine 
that denies any transfer of training [9:12]. 


The results of this position with re- 
spect to vocational education with 
particular reference to the situation in 
the state of New York have been de- 
scribed by Spaulding: 

The vocational industrial curricula offer 
training for a large number of skilled occu- 
pations under school conditions paralleling 
shop conditions in the occupations them- 
selves. These curricula seldom prepare pu- 
pils to shift from one vocation to another 
[r0:142]. 


The significance of this theory of 
specific training with respect to work 
experience is that it has been em- 
ployed to deny that the school can in- 
clude “‘work” as an integral element 
in the education of youth. Thus Hos- 
kyn (7) argues that a school work pro- 
gram cannot aid youngsters to secure 
good work habits because these habits 
“derive their value and meaning only 
with reference to particular working 
conditions. They have no standing by 
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themselves, for they are not principles 
of action or guiding rules of conduct. 
Like ‘work experience’ itself, to re- 
ceive any actuality, good work habits 
dissolve themselves into particular 
ways of doing things under particular 
circumstances” (7:20). 

Hence, according to this critic of 
work experience, the school might in- 
clude work experience in the curricu- 
lum only to the “degree to which it 
[the school] became actual plant, fac- 
tory, shop, office, or farm. It would to 
this extent cease to be an educational 
institution and would become one 
more particular enterprise with its 
own production routine, policies, 
standards, and predilections” (7:19). 

The difficulties involved in provid- 
ing specific job training at the second- 
ary-school level should not be allowed 
to obscure the speciousness of the spe- 
cific-training theory. The argument 
based on this theory falls down when 
the occupational world is viewed in its 
true perspective. The rapid techno- 
logical changes which characterize 
our modern age place a bounty on ver- 
satility and adaptability. An impor- 
tant problem confronting the school 
is to discover ways and means of as- 
sisting the young worker to shift jobs 
with a modicum of difficulty when and 
if his job becomes obsolete as a result 
of changed economic conditions. Spe- 
cific job training, obviously, cannot 
solve this problem. 

Furthermore, in stating that good 
work habits are “particular ways of 
doing things under particular circum- 
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stances,” the advocates of the specific 
theory of training fail to distinguish 
between traits which are common to 
workers in most jobs and traits which 
are required by workers in specific 
jobs. To turn a wrench in a certain 
way a certain number of times might 
be described as a trait peculiar to a 
worker on a certain job; but to arrive 
on time for work every day is a trait 
which most workers must possess in 
order to hold their jobs. 

Specific training neglects to con- 
sider that the learner’s consciousness 
that he is acquiring meanings and abil- 
ities which are applicable in a variety 
of occupational situations is the thing 
that creates a frame of mind condu- 
cive to the transfer of principles ac- 
quired in one situation to other situa- 
tions. The influence of attitude on 
transfer has been studied experimen- 
tally. Three groups of college students 
formed the subjects. One group was 
receiving training in how to study; a 
second group was receiving training 
in Latin; and a third group was re- 
ceiving training in descriptive geome- 
try. Each of these groups was divided 
into two equivalent sections. Both 
sections in each group were asked to 
perform tasks which were related to 
their previous training. The only dif- 
ference in the request was that one of 
the two sections in each case was told 
that its previous training would help 
in the performance of the assigned 
task. In every case the section given 
this information did better at the as- 
signed task than did the group which 
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did not have this information. As 
Gates, Jersild, McConnell, and Chall- 
man state in commenting on this ex- 
periment: 

This experiment calls attention to one of 
the reasons why specific learning so often re- 
mains specific—fails to spread to other situa- 
tions or influence subsequent activities. If 
one learns a specific response to a particular 
situation, and no question of the applicabil- 
ity of that behavior to other conditions is 
considered, transfer is unlikely except to 
situations that are so similar that they are al- 
most identical [4: 531]. 


THE THEORY OF GENERALIZATION 


The fallacies underlying the specific 
theory of transfer of training have 
been underlined in order to make clear 
that the problem of transfer did not 
disappear when the theory of formal 
discipline was exploded. Succeeding 
the theory of formal discipline, there 
has developed, as a result of psycho- 
logical experimentation, what is known 
as the “theory of generalization” (1: 
280). This theory recognizes that 
transfer does take place, but it empha- 
sizes that transfer is not automatic 
and that transfer depends not only on 
the individual concerned and the ma- 
terial to be transferred but also on the 
training in generalization which has 
been provided for the individual. 

For educators interested in prepar- 
ing young people to take their places 
in the occupational world, this view 
means that one of the most important 
functions of the school is to assist pu- 
pil-workers to generalize with respect 
to their work experiences. To put the 
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matter another way, the extent to 
which work experiences will help the 
pupil-worker become occupationally 
adjusted will depend, in great meas- 
ure, on the extent and quality of the 
assistance provided for him in general- 
izing with reference to his work ex- 
periences. 

The theory of generalization is sup- 
ported by a vast amount of experi- 
mental data. Perhaps the best-known 
«xperiment is that conducted by Judd 
(8) over a generation ago. This experi- 
ment involved the ability of boys to 
hit a target under water, and it was 
concerned with the results of the 
knowledge of refraction on this abil- 
ity. One group of boys was given a 
full theoretical explanation of refrac- 
tion. The other group was allowed to 
work by experience without theoreti- 
cal training. These two groups began 
to practice with the target under 
twelve inches of water. In the first 
series of trials there was little differ- 
ence between the two groups; that is, 
the theory seemed to be of no value in 
the first tests. All the boys had to 
learn how to use the dart, and theory 
proved to be no substitute for prac- 
tice. At this particular point in the ex- 
periment the conditions were changed. 
The twelve inches of water were re- 
duced to four. The difference between 
these two groups of boys now came 
out strikingly. The boys without in- 
struction in refraction were much con- 
fused. The practice gained with 
twelve inches of water did not help 
with four inches. Their errors were 
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large and persistent. On the other 
hand, the boys to whom the theory 
had been explained fitted themselves 
to the four inches very rapidly. Judd 
finds the explanation of this result in 
the theory of generalization. Many 
other experimental studies of transfer 
of training cited by Allport (1) lead to 
the same conclusion: transfer seldom 
occurs automatically ;the fundamental 
educational problem is to discover 
and establish the conditions which 
contribute most to the effective utili- 
zation of experience. 

Gates, Jersild, McConnell, and 
Challman (4) provide several sugges- 
tions for the solution of this problem 
with respect to in-school experiences. 
For the purpose of aiding pupil-work- 
ers to generalize with respect to their 
out-of-school work experiences these 
suggestions may be adapted as fol- 
lows: 

1. The more meaningful the learn- 
ing, the more likely it is to transfer. 
Hence, out-of-school jobs for pay 
provide a better means for aiding 
young people to become occupation- 
ally adjusted than do pseudo-jobs 
created by the school. In addition, so 
far as possible, pupils should be aided 
to select part-time jobs which lie in 
the same occupational field as that 
which they expect to enter as adults. 

2. What always remains specific is 
not available for transfer since trans- 
fer depends on understanding. This 
means that a major strategy vf the 
school program for pupil-workers 
must be individual and group assist- 
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ance in generalizing with respect to 
their specific work experiences. 

3. Because the amount of transfer 
is dependent on the general ability of 
pupil-workers, the school must under- 
take to ascertain by every means 
available the needs, interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities of those enrolled 
in a work-experience program. Having 
obtained this knowledge, the school 
must use it in such a way as to assist 
pupil-workers to generalize most effi- 
ciently what they learn through work 
experiences. 

4. The extent to which pupil-work- 
ers utilize their work experiences de- 
pends on the alertness and aggressive- 
ness with which they put their experi- 
ences to work. For example, pupil- 
workers might rate themselves on a 
job-satisfaction blank (5) and discuss 
in class, under the direction of a coun- 
selor, the meaning of these ratings for 
their future occupational adjustment. 


CONCLUSION 


Work experiences provide meaning- 
ful learning opportunities. They are 
real, not empty verbalisms. To pro- 
vide merely specific learning of spe- 
cific routines by production methods, 
however, is to nullify the learning of 
“‘good” work habits of general use and 
to prevent the understanding of the 
relation between part-time jobs and 
full-time occupations. In order to 
make what is learned through work 
experiences available for future ap- 
plication, it is necessary for the school 
to provide assistance to pupil-workers 
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in generalizing. This assistance may 
be provided in various ways. For ex- 
ample, it may be supplied by aiding 
the pupil to select the part-time job 
suited for aiding him to achieve occu- 
pational adjustment, or it may be 
furnished through individual counsel 
and class discussion of work. experi- 
ences. In any event, the psychological 
data which are available clearly point 
to the conclusion that assisting pupil- 
workers in generalizing with reference 
to their work experiences must consti- 
tute the core of the secondary-school 
program for pupil-workers if the edu- 
cational values associated with work 
experience are to be achieved. 
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THE STATE-CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN GEORGIA 


NORMAN BURNS 
University of Chicago 


| meses the early years of its de- 
velopment the junior college 
had for its primary purpose the prepa- 
ration of students for specialized 
study in the senior college. More re- 
cently, increased recognition has been 
given to other purposes, particularly 
in the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges. Among the newer purposes 
most frequently mentioned are the 
provision of opportunities for ex- 
ploration ana orientation, for a broad 
general education, and for a ‘‘round- 
ing-out”’ of general education, and the 
provision of programs for students 
not continuing in senior college.’ 
These newer purposes have been 
formulated in response to the demands 
of large numbers of youth who are 
unwilling or unable to pursue a four- 
year college program but who feel a 
need for education beyond the high 
school which will better fit them to 
cope with the complexities of modern 
society. It has become increasingly 
clear that the institution which de- 
votes itself to the service of these 
youth is not properly a part of higher 

* Leonard V. Koos, “A Quarter-Century with 


the Junior College,” Journal of Higher Education, 
IX (January, 1938), 1-6. 


* 


education but represents rather an 
extension of secondary education. 

Logically, then, the public junior 
college belongs in the local school 
system rather than in the state sys- 
tem of higher educational institutions. 
The fact that the local public junior 
college has enjoyed a much greater 
development than the state-controlled 
junior college indicates wide accept- 
ance of this view. Evidence of the 
soundness of this development is pro- 
vided by Koos’s investigations, which 
clearly demonstrate the marked su- 
periority at the junior-college level 
of a policy of local control over a 
policy of state control.’ 

Georgia is one of the few states 
which maintain a system of state- 
controlled junior colleges.? The seven 
state-controlled junior colleges, to- 
gether with eight four-year institu- 
tions, two agricultural experiment 


2 Leonard V. Koos, “Local versus Regional 
Junior Colleges,” School Review, LIT (November, 
1944), 525-31. 

3 The generalizations presented in this article 
are based on the writer’s unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, ‘Unified Control of State-supported 
Higher Education in Georgia,” Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, September, 
1945. 
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stations, and an adult-education cen- 
ter in Atlanta, constitute the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia. Since the re- 
organization of the executive branch 
of the state government in 1931, the 
state-controlled higher institutions 
have been under the control of a single 
governing body, the Board of Regents. 
Before the establishment of unified 
control of state-supported higher edu- 
cation in Georgia, each institution had 
its own board and operated inde- 
pendently of the other institutions. 

At the time of the reorganization, 
the state-controlled four-year colleges, 
in the main, looked upon their degree 
programs as four-year units. The sepa- 
rate junior colleges were almost en- 
tirely concerned with preparation for 
senior-college study. To a very limit- 
ed extent, terminal vocational pro- 
grams of less than four years’ dura- 
tion were available. None of the in- 
stitutions offered terminal programs 
in general education. 

In 1932-33 a committee of educa- 
tors under the chairmanship of George 
A. Works made a survey of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. With re- 
gard to the junior-college program the 
committee made the following recom- 
mendations: (1) that the four-year 
colleges revise their curriculums to 
provide for a horizontal separation of 
junior-college work from senior-col- 
lege work and that the first two years 
of the four-year curriculums be de- 
voted to a program of general educa- 
tion which would be substantially the 
same in all the institutions in the 
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system except the School of Tech- 
nology; (2) that this program of gen- 
eral education also be adopted by the 
separate junior colleges in the sys- 
tem; (3) that the junior colleges also 
develop, in the light of local needs, 
specialized vocational curriculums 
which would be terminal in character; 
(4) that the policy of state operation 
of junior colleges be abandoned and 
that the state adopt instead a policy 
designed to encourage the local school 
systems to assume control of educa- 
tion on the junior-college level.‘ 

The Board of Regents accepted in 
principle the first three of these rec- 
ommendations but was not prepared 
to accept the view that public junior 
colleges should be operated by the 
local communities rather than by the 
state. On the basis of the recommen- 
dations of the survey committee, pro- 
vision was made for the horizontal 
separation of junior-college and sen- 
ior-college work. To accomplish the 
purposes of general education, the 
Regents adopted the device of a core 
curriculum of system-wide survey 
courses. These courses were developed 
co-operatively by the faculties of the 
several institutions, and it was the 
intention of the Regents that they be 
made a required part of the junior- 
division programs in all the institu- 
tions except the School of Technol- 
ogy. Recognition was given in state- 


4L. D. Coffman, Edward C. Elliott, Charles 
H. Judd, George F. Zook, and George A. Works, 
Report to the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, pp. 25-26, 92, 94, 102-3. 
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ments issued by the Regents and in 
the bulletins of the institutions to the 
fact that large numbers of students 
terminated their education in the 
junior-college period and that provi- 
sion should be made for terminal gen- 
eral and vocational programs of study 
to meet the needs of those students. 
However, the principles accepted 
by the Board of Regents were only in 
part translated into practice. There 
has, it is true, been definite improve- 
ment in the University System of 
Georgia in the organization of the 
curriculum for general terminal val- 
ues. The survey courses, embracing 
broad areas of the fields of knowledge 
and possessing values in themselves 
without regard to advanced courses at 
the senior-college level, provide more 
adequately for the needs of the termi- 
nal student than did the Freshman 
and Sophomore courses formerly of- 
fered in the Georgia institutions. In 
no case, however, do the general sur- 
vey courses constitute more than 50 
per cent of the junior-college program, 
and in many of the professional fields, 
because of specialization requirements 
and the substitution of introductory 
courses, they constitute less than 50 
per cent. The remainder of the work 
of the junior-college period, in both 
the four-year institutions and in th2 
separate junior colleges, is devoted 
largely to preparatory purposes. 
Though there has been some im- 
provement in the University System 
in the matter of provision of opportu- 
nity for terminal general education, 
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practically no progress has been made 
toward the development of terminal 
vocational education. The attention 
given by the institutions in the Uni- 
versity System to terminal vocational 
education at the junior-college level, 
other than the two-year teacher- 
preparatory programs, has been negli- 
gible except at one of the junior col- 
leges which offers terminal two-year 
programs in agriculture and home 
economics. The failure of terminal 
vocational programs to develop in the 
junior colleges of Georgia is greatly at 
variance with the extensive develop- 
ment of terminal vocational programs 
in junior colleges in some other sec- 
tions of the country. 

In Georgia; as elsewhere, the ma- 
jority of the youth who enter college 
fail to complete a four-year program, 
yet the major emphasis continues to 
lie on degree programs. Undoubtedly 
an important reason for the limited 
development of the junior colleges 
in Georgia along the lines best adapt- 
ed to the needs of the majority of 
youth is to be found in the policy of 
the state regarding the control of the 
junior colleges. It is only natural that 
these institutions, since they are 
divorced from the lower schools and 
are a part of a state system of higher 
educational institutions, would be 
oriented toward, and dominated by, 
the senior colleges in the system. That 
they are articulated with the senior 
college rather than the high school is 
apparent from their emphasis on prep- 
aration for senior-college work. It is 
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true that willingness on the part of the 
senior colleges to postpone specializa- 
tion until the Junior year would, in 
part, free the junior colleges from their 
preoccupation with the preparatory 
function. Nevertheless, by virtue of 
their position in the educational or- 
ganization of the state, the junior col- 
leges would still be considered higher 
institutions rather than a clusely ar- 
ticulated part of the system of lower 
schools. 

Not only has the policy of state con- 
trol tended to interfere with the de- 
velopment of terminal curriculums, 
it has also impeded the democratiza- 
tion of education at the junior-college 
level. Implicit in the idea of the state- 
controlled junior college is the concept 
of regionalism. The Board of Regents 
looks on its junior colleges as institu- 
tions strategically located to serve 
various regions of the state. To- 
gether with the senior colleges of the 
system, they are, it is true, fairly well 
distributed throughout the state; and, 
if they served in reality as regional 
institutions, the contention that they 
are strategically located would have 
some justification. However, study of 
the geographic distribution of the 
homes of the students enrolled in the 
junior colleges disclosed that these 
institutions are not, in reality, region- 
al institutions.’ It was assumed for the 
purposes of this investigation that the 

5 Because of the unique character of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia Center in Atlanta, the 
junior college operated as a part of that institu- 
tion was not included in this phase of the study. 
This Center also includes an evening college. 
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region to be served by a college would 
consist of the county in which the 
college is located and the contiguous 
counties. For each of the junior col- 
leges the percentage relationship be- 
tween the number of high-school 
Seniors in 1941-42 in the county of 
location of the junior college and the 
number of students enrolled in the 
college in the fall quarter of 1942 
whose homes were in the county of 
location was computed. Then for each 
of the junior colleges the percentage 
relationship between the number of 
high-school Seniors in 1941-42 in 
counties contiguous to the county of 
location of the junior college and the 
number of students enrolled in the 
college in the fall quarter of 1942 
whose homes were in the contiguous 
counties was computed. At each of 
the junior colleges the percentage re- 
lationship was much smaller for the 
contiguous counties than for the coun- 
ty of location of the junior college. On 
the average, the percentage relation- 
ship for the contiguous counties was 
6; for the counties of location, 32. The 
implication is clear that these institu- 
tions serve the youth in the vicinity 
much more adequately than they 
serve the youth residing at greater 
distances but still within the area 
which an institution, were it truly 
regional, could fairly be expected to 
serve. 

Furthermore, the state junior col- 
leges in Georgia, looked on as regional 
institutions, are not advantageously 
located with regard to centers of 
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population. With one exception, none 
of the towns in which these institu- 
tions are located has as many as ten 
thousand inhabitants.® On the other 
hand, there are eighteen cities in 
Georgia with populations in. excess of 
ten thousand, many of which have 
either no institutions of post-high- 
school level in the community or only 
institutions ill-adapted to meet the 
needs of the great majority of youth. 
Nine of these eighteen cities have no 
institutions above the high-school 
level (excluding purely professional 
schools). Four more have colleges for 
women only. In three of the eighteen 
cities four-year higher institutions are 
available to both men and women. 
Two of the cities, Augusta and Savan- 
nah, have local public junior colleges, 
one operated by the county and one 
by the city. These are the only local 
public junior colleges in the state. 

Institutions which restrict their en- 
rolments to one sex obviously cannot 
adequately serve the needs of local 
youth. Koos has pointed out that four- 
year private colleges, even though 
they admit students of both sexes, 
typically are concerned in the first 
two years with preparation for the 
work of the senior college rather than 
with the offering of terminal programs 
appropriate to the needs of the ma- 
jority of youth.’ Furthermore, the 


6The one exception is Atlanta, where the 
University System of Georgia Center is located. 


7 Leonard V. Koos, assisted by Norman Burns, 
“The Junior College in Illinois,” p. 21. Report of 
the Advisory Committee on the Junior College 
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fees charged by privately controlled 
institutions result in the exclusion of 
many youth in the community who 
come from families of limited eco- 
nomic means. 

The advocate of the regional junior 
college assumes that students will be 
drawn to the institution from a fairly 
large geographic area; the proponent 
of the local public junior college recog- 
nizes that, because of the effect of 
distance on attendance, opportuni- 
ties for education on this level must, 
to the extent possible, be taken to 
the places where the youth are. It is 
fair to assume that a policy of en- 
couraging the establishment of local 
public junior colleges in Georgia 
would be much more likely to result 
in the provision of opportunities for 
junior-college education in the larger 
population centers than does the poli- 
cy of maintaining state junior colleges. 

The location of the Georgia junior 
colleges in small towns operates to 
restrict the extent to which those in- 
stitutions can serve the young people 
of the state, not only in terms of num- 
bers in attendance, but also in terms 
of scope of program. The very limited 
extent to which opportunities for 
terminal vocational education are 
provided by the state junior colleges 
in Georgia was mentioned above. 
Junior colleges located in larger popu- 
lation centers with their greater de- 


to the Commission To Survey Higher Educa- 
tional Facilities. Report No. 8. Springfield, Illi- 
nois: Commission To Survey Higher Educational 
Facilities, 1944. 
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velopment of industrial and com- 
mercial interests would be faced with 
larger demands for vocational train- 
ing and, if they were under local con- 
trol, might well be more responsive to 
these demands than would state in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, provision of 
the more costly vocational programs 
would be more feasible in the larger 
population centers since enrolments 
could reasonably be expected to be 
larger than in public junior colleges 
located in small towns. 

The situation in Georgia provides 
evidence in support of the contention 
that the broader objectives of junior- 
college education are difficult of at- 
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tainment in state-controlled junior 
colleges. The Board of Regents has 
accepted these objectives as valid, yet 
its efforts to implement its plans for 
achieving them have met with limited 
success. Adequate provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for the youth of 
the state who wish to continue their 
education beyond the high school but 
who never reach the senior-college 
level has not been made in Georgia. 
It is doubtful that it can be made un- 
til the state adopts the policy of en- 
couraging local control of junior- 
college education in place of its pres- 
ent policy of maintaining state con- 
trol of education at this level. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PERIODICALS 


WILFRED M. MALLON, S.J. 
Jesuit Educational Association, Missouri Province, St. Louis, Missouri 


XPERIENCE with high-school li- 
braries and conferences with 
both librarians and principals in re- 
cent years have revealed to the writer 
a wide diversity of practice with refer- 
ence to subscriptions to magazines, 
budgets, and policies in binding. In 
the interests of assistance to principals 
and librarians, this limited study of 
practice in 1944-45 has been made. 
The findings may serve as a guide to 


policies. 


HIGH SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING 


A blank prepared for checking to 
indicate periodicals subscribed for 
and bound was sent to three hundred 
high schools, public and private, lo- 
cated in fairly large cities throughout 
the country. Since the investigation 
was concerned with boys’ high schools 
particularly, the requests to private 
institutions were made only to boys’ 
schools. Only three of the public 
schools reporting enrol’! boys exclu- 
sively, whereas only two of the private 
schools reporting are coeducational. 
All the others are boys’ schools. Table 
1 shows the size and control of the 
schools supplying information. 

Returns came from 73 per cent of 
those approached. Of the Catholic 
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private schools, twenty-seven are un- 
der control of the Jesuits. All are 
boys’ schools. The remaining forty- 
one are diocesan and order schools. 
Only two are coeducational. The 
seventeen private schools without de- 
nominational control are nationally 
known boys’ schools, largely in the 
New England area. The public schools 
are definitely urban in character. One 
school is located in a city with a popu- 
lation of ten thousand, and the next 
smallest city has a population of thirty 
thousand. Most of the schools are in 
cities with populations of more than a 
half-million. 

The schools are located in all parts 
of the country. Only seventeen states 
are not represented, largely the south- 
ern states and the less populous moun- 
tainous states. Since the study is con- 
cerned largely with urban school con- 
ditions, the states with the largest 
cities are most widely represented. 
The situation portrayed, with the 
exception of the small group of non- 
denominational private schools, is 
clearly that of the large urban school 
of its type, public «r Catholic. The 
private schools not in large cities are 
definitely schools which serve urban 
groups. 
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BUDGETS FOR PERIODICAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Obviously the budget of a particu- 
lar school will depend on several fac- 
tors: the funds available to the admin- 
istration for operation of the school, 
the type of program, the type of stu- 
dent, and the availability of library 
facilities outside the school. Since the 


figures reported, by size of enrolment 
and type of school, appear in Tables 
2 and 3. 

The detailed tabulations, not given 
here, show that eleven schools rec- 
ommended a budget of less than $50 
for schools with enrolments of 500. 
An inquiry into schools making that 
recommendation reveals that all are 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT 
AND TYPE OF CONTROL 


PrivATE SCHOOLS 


ENROLMENT 
Catholic 


Nondenomi- 
national 


All schools 
Average enrolment 
Median enrolment....... 


effort of this study is to guide schools, 
librarians were not asked the amounts 
of their budgets. Rather, they were 
asked to specify the reasonable 
amount for a high school to spend an- 
nually for periodicals if its enrolment 
is 500, 800, 1,000, 1,500, or 2,000 stu- 
dents. Many schools reported no 
recommendations. Several more rec- 
ommended 10-15 per cent of the li- 
brary book budget or 10-15 cents per 
student. One of these two policies ap- 
pears to guide many high schools. The 


distinctly above that class, their aver- 
age enrolment being 1,450 and the 
median, 1,510. Though there are 27 
schools with fewer than 500 students, 
none of these schools recommends a 
budget of less than $50 for schools of 
500. Seventeen of the 27 made recom- 
mendations. Five of them recom- 
mended budgets between $50 and $75, 
and the remaining 12 recommend- 
ed $75 or over. Further, there were 28 
schools with 650 students or fewer 
which made recommendations for the 
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budget of a school of 500 students. Of 
this group, 13 recommended a budget 
of $100 or more, and only eight recom- 
mended a budget of less than $75. It 
appears, therefore, that schools actu- 
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year for high schools of 500 students. 
Public high schools included in the 
study, though they are coeducational, 
generally recommend lower budgets 
than do the boys’ private high schools. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ANNUAL 
PERIODICAL BUDGETS IN SCHOOLS WITH VARIOUS ENROLMENTS 


ScHoots RECOMMENDING BUDGET 


ENROLMENT OF SCHOOL $25-$74 


$75-$124 


$125-$174 $175-$450 


Number | Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


42 6 7 
52 6 7 
44 10 12 
27 28 30 
20 50 5° 


ally in this range do not feel that ade- 
quate periodical provisions can be 
made with less than $50. Rather, it 
would appear that they think a budg- 
et of approximately $75 is necessary 
and that one of approximately $100 
is desirable. 

Similarly, in other enrolment groups 
the larger schools feel that smaller 
budgets are required to make satis- 
factory provisions for schools of a par- 
ticular size than do the schools which 
actually have student bodies of that 
size. 

A very notable conclusion from the 
study of recommended budgets is that 
there is little uniformity among high- 
school administrators concerning the 
utility of periodicals in the high 
school. The budget recommendations 
range from $35 per year for high 
schools of 2,000 students to $400 per 


Though there was a wide scatter of 
recommended budget figures for high 
schools of each size, there was a suffi- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED FOR AN- 
NUAL PERIODICAL BUDGETS IN SCHOOLS 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 


PrivATE SCHOOLS 


PusLic 
Norn- |ScHOOLS 
denomi- 


naticnal 


Catho- 
lic 


$ 86 $ 66 
103 95 
124 
143 144 
177 165 


cient concentration to indicate (Table 
3) that the majority of schools in- 
cluded in the study would recommend 
budgets for each type of school some- 
what as follows: 500 students, $80- 
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$100; 800 students, $100-$110; 1,000 NUMBER OF PERIODICALS TAKEN 

students, $120-$150; 1,500 students, Each school checked a high-school 
$150-$175; 2,000 students, $175-$225. periodical list to indicate the periodi- 
These figures fit closely the widely cals taken and added the titles of 
accepted policy of budgeting 12-15 others taken but not on the list. In 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF 82 PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND 116 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERIODICALS TAKEN 


NuMBER oF SCHOOLS TAKING 


ENROLMENT AND 
Type oF SCHOOL 80-89 70-79 50-59 40-49 30-39 20-29 10-19 o-9 
Periodi- | Periodi- iodi- | Periodi- | Periodi- | Periodi- | Periodi- | Periodi- | Periodi- 


3,000 and over: 


cents per student. Schools with enrol- 
ments of 500 should probably spend 
15 cents per student; schools enrolling 
800 and 1,000, 12 cents per student; 
and schools enrolling 1,500 and 2,000, 
10 cents per student. 


computing numbers, the daily papers 
and professional library journals were 
excluded. A total of 198 high schools 
provided this information. Table 4 
reports the figures according to sizes 
of schools. This table further indicates 
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lack of uniformity of policies among 
high schools with reference to pro- 
vision of periodicals. There is little 
relationship between size of school and 
number of subscriptions, especially in 
the case of the public high schools. 
The study includes 21 public high 
schools enrolling 2,500 or more stu- 
dents. The median number of periodi- 
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Table 5 reports the numbers of 
periodicals per student in each type 
of high school, as well as the median 
and the average numbers of periodi- 
cals taken by different types of schools. 
The private high schools make con- 
siderably more ample provision for 
periodicals than do the public schools. 
On the other hand, an adequate set of 


TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER PERIODICAL IN SCHOOLS OF EACH TYPE 


Private ScHOOLS 


Factors COMPARED 


Catholic 


Nondenomi- 
national 


Periodicals taken: 
Average number 
Median number 
Number of students per periodical. .. 


cals taken by these largest schools is 
35. At the other end of the scale, there 
are 39 public high schools in the study 
with 1,499 or fewer students, and the 
median number of periodicals taken 
by these schools is 36. The range for 
the large schools is 16-87, and for the 
small schools it is 1-67. 

Five per cent of the public schools 
enrolling 2,500 or more students take 
between 70 and 8g periodicals, and 19 
per cent take between 50 and 69, com- 
pared with percentages of o and 50 
for schools of 1,500-2,499 students. In 
the case of private schools, no school 
in the 1,000~-1,499 interval takes more 
than 49 periodicals, whereas 21 per 
cent of the schools in the 500-999 in- 
tervals take 50 or more periodicals. 


periodicals, probably thirty or forty 
in number, will take care of two thou- 
sand students as well as of five hun- 
dred students, provided duplicates are 
available. The fact, however, that 
the public schools in this study are 
coeducational, whereas the private 
schools are boys’ schools, would lead 
one to expect the public schools to 
subscribe for notably larger numbers 
of periodicals than do the private 
schools. This large sample of urban 
schools, similar in clientele and pro- 
grams, does not reveal any policy with 
reference to provision of periodicals, 
and, furthermore, size of schools has 
practically no influence on the num- 
bers of periodicals provided. 
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PERIODICALS TAKEN BY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Excluding from the study all news- 
paper, professional library or teachers’ 
journals, and the common periodicals 
with free circulation, the 219 high 
schools in 1944-45 were taking a total 
of 516 different periodicals, accounting 
for 8,192 subscriptions. Table 6 gives 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF 516 MAGAZINES AC- 
CORDING TO NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
SUBSCRIBING TO EACH 


PERIODICALS SUBSCRIBED TO 
NuMBER oF SCHOOLS 
SUBSCRIBING 


Per Cent 


UNwWFE AON KHUN 


the number and percentage of periodi- 
cals taken by the schools arranged in 
intervals from 1 to 219. Thus, only 
seven periodicals, or 1.4 per cent of the 
516, were taken by 150 or more of the 
219 schools. Only 5.3 per cent of the 
516 periodicals were taken by 75 or 
more of the 219 schools. Only 19 peri- 
odicals were taken in common by as 
many as half of the schools. At the 
other extreme, 63.2 per cent of the 
periodicals were taken by fewer than 
five schools. It would appear, again, 
that there is little agreement among 


high schools concerning the periodicals 
that should be used except for the 
very few which are common to the 
large numbers of schools. 

Table 7 reports the numbers of pri- 
vate and public schools taking each 
periodical of the 190 which are com- 
mon to five or more schools. 

The top 34 periodicals in this list 
account for 50 per cent of the subscrip- 
tions of these 219 high schools. The to- 
tal list of 190 appearing in Table 7 
account for 91 per cent of the subscrip- 
tions, the remaining 326 periodicals, 
accounting for only 9 of the total num- 
ber of periodicals taken by the group 
of high schools. 


PERIODICALS BOUND 


The policies of high schools with 
reference to binding of periodicals are 
probably more diverse than policies 
on any of the other factors presented 
in this study. Table 8 shows the per- 
centages of schools of different type 
binding or not binding periodicals. 
The diversity is extreme. Thus 43 per 
cent of the high schools represented in 
this study bind no periodicals, and 
another 14 per cent bind only one pe- 
riodical. On the other hand, 11 per 
cent bind from 15 to 36 periodicals. 
The only. uniformity is among types 
of schools and the degree of diversity 
within each type. Though 93 of the 
219 schools bind no periodicals, and 
31 more schools bind only one, there 
are 13 schools which bind more than 
50 per cent of the periodicals they 
take, and one binds its entire num- 
ber (36). Seventy per cent of the 
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TABLE 7 


PERIODICALS TAKEN BY 5 OR MORE OF 134 PUBLIC AND 85 PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS TAKING EACH 


National 
Popular Mechani ‘ Survey Midmonthly. 
American Girl 


Skyways 
*Catholic Mind 
nme! 's Magazine *Catholic Missions 
Scientific American 96 Model Airplane News 
Current Biography Student Life 
ature Outdoor Life . 
i School Musician 


Scholas 

Speech of the Day S 

oreign Policy Bulletin 
tlantic Monthly Air Force Review 

Boys’ Life American Cookery 

Congressional Digest.......... fone Observer 

Saturday Evening Post 

Saturday Review of Literature. . 


F 


Ho 
*Our Colored Missions 
Aulleiic Journal New York Times Magazine 
American Magazine Camera 
e Aviation Foreign Affairs 
i House Beautiful 


Baseball Magazine 
*Columbia 

Consumers’ Guide 

House and Garden 


Scholastic Coach 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


Infantry Journal. 
Ladies’ Journal 


Leaflet 
Industrial Arts po Vocational Chemica] Education. . 
onthly Labor Review 
Natural History . Populas Homecraft 
Bulletin. of the Pan American Consumers Union Reports 
McCall’s Magazine 
Common Ground 
Forecast for Home Economists. . 
Audubon Magazine 
Musical America 8 *Catholic Boy 
Popular Photography El Eco 
*Messenger of the Heart. . Parents’ Magazine 
Inter-American Monthly Recreation 
5 Gregg W: 
Journal of “Fealth and Physical 


Nation’s Business 
Pencil Points. 


American 


Book Review. Digest 
*Jesuit International Conciliation . 
Aero Dig: Le Petit Journal 


Foreign Poli Reports........ 
American Phi hy *St. 's Messenger. . . 


* The magazines marked with asterisks are distinctly Catholic magazines, 
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TABLE 7—Continued 


ic | Private} All 
Periodical Sch Schools 


Periodical 


American 
New York Tribune 
k Review 


ior Cross Journal 

ublic Affairs Pamphlets 

*Orate Fratres 

Catholic Messenger 


Butterick Fashion Magazine... . 

Hunti 


Minicam 
Newsmap 


What’s New in Home Economics 
Yale Review 


schools bind not more than four peri- 
odicals. Most of the schools not bind- 
ing periodicals explain that they keep 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 
NUMBER OF 
PERIODICALS 


Non- 
denomi- 
national 


41 42 43 
12 15 14 
12 12 13 
6 12 12 
12 7 6 
4 4 
3 4 
4 3 


the more important magazines for a 
five-year period. Apparently periodi- 
cals in this group of schools are con- 
ceived of as material for current read- 
ing only. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
is bound by all but five of the schools 


which bind any magazine 

proximately 50 per cent of the 219 
schools. Table 9 indicates that no~ 
other periodical is bound by as many 
as 25 per cent of the schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is an extremely wide varia- 
tion among high schools in the sizes 
of budgets recommended for high- 
school periodicals, 

The numbers of periodicals taken 
have little connection with the sizes 
of high schools. 

Public high schools average a few 
more periodicals per school than do 
the private high schools, but the pub- 
lic schools average more than twice 
the number of pupils. 

The obvious general conclusion 
from this study is that high-school 
policies with reference to provision of 
periodicals are diverse in the extreme 
and in every measurable detail. The 
conclusion leads to a further observa- 
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Inland Printer............-..- I 5 
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tion that there appears to be little 
solid conviction among high schools 
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concerning the uses of periodicals and 
their place in the school program. 


TABLE 9 


NAMES OF PERIODICALS WHICH ARE BOUND AND 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS BINDING EACH 


Periodical 


Number of 
Schools 
Binding 


Periodical 


National Geographic 
Current Biography 
Reader’s Digest 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scientific American 


Current History 
Atlantic Monthly 


Survey Graphic 
Congressional Digest 


Vital Speeches of the Day 
Popular Science Monthly 
Saturday Review of Literature 
Asia and the Americas 
Science Newsletter 
*Commonweal 
*Catholic Digest 
New Republic 


Life 
*Catholic World 
Athletic Journal 


ding 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 


American City 


Annals of American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science 


School Science and Mathematics.. . . 


*Jesuit Missions 


Chemistry Leaflet 
Newsmap 
Saturday Evening Post 
United States News 
*Messenger of the Sacred Heart... .. 
Better Homes and Gardens 


ign 
Foreign Affairs 

Illustrated London News 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 


Science Digest 
*Queen’s Work 
*Month. 


Inter-American Monthly 
Yale Review 

Aero Digest 

American Cookery 


*Catholic Family 
Christian Century 
*Catholic Mirror 


Open Road for Boys 
Outdoor Life 
Parents’ Magazine 
Poetry 
Po; Homecraft 


* The magazines marked with asterisks are distinctly Catholic magazines. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN TWO OR MORE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES AS RELATED TO ORDER OF STUDY 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 
University High School, University of Illinois 


eS number of high- 
school pupils who wish to study 
two or more foreign languages rust 
decide which language to study first. 
When advising pupils in their choice of 
subjects, both parents and teachers 
often emphasize the value of studying 
one foreign language as a preparation 
for another. The study of Latin is fre- 
quently recommended as preparation 
for the study of another language. 
The assumption appears to be that a 
pupil should do well in a modern lan- 
guage if he has previously studied 
Latin. Such a viewpoint may have 
arisen when both Latin and the mod- 
ern languages were taught with em- 
phasis on grammar and translation. 
In modern-language teaching today 
the development of the pupil’s con- 
versational ability is regarded as a 
major objective. Only a few schools 
emphasize such an objective in the 
teaching of Latin. 

Data for this article have been as- 
sembled from records covering a peri- 
od of approximately twenty-two years. 
During this time, while objectives in 
the teaching of Latin have remained 
comparatively constant, those in the 
modern languages have changed from 
emphasis on knowledge of grammar 


* 


forms to emphasis on free reading and 
conversational ability. ‘Thus it is fair 
to assume that achievement in Latin 
may have depended as much upon 
uniformity of aims as upon the in- 
trinsic nature of the language studied. 
Teachers and administrators do not 
have an abundance of data which can 
be used as a basis for advising pupils 
on the problem of selecting a foreign 
language. This article is an attempt 
to stimulate thinking along such lines 
with the hope that more studies will 
be made of this problem. 


PROCEDURE 


The marks obtained by pupils 
studying two or more foreign lan- 
guages in various sequences may be 
used as one approach to the study of 
the problem of language selection. 
Attention in such a study may nat- 
urally be directed toward pointing 
out the differences between the aver- 
ages of the marks obtained by those 
pupils studying languages by specific 
sequences and the averages of the 
marks obtained by those pupils study- 
ing two languages concurrently. The 
data in this study are presented with 
the hope that they may offer a partial 
answer to these questions: (1) Which 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN TWO OR MORE LANGUAGES 


language may best be studied first? 
(2) Is any one language valuable as a 
preparation for another? 

The marks of pupils who have been 
graduated from the University of 
Illinois High School and who have 
studied two or more foreign languages 
were used in this survey. Since more 
pupils studied Latin and French than 
other languages, data on Latin and 
‘French form the basis for most of this 
article, although some data on German 
are also included. The number of pu- 
pils following a given pattern of lan- 
guage sequences in the school has been 
relatively small; yet it is hoped that 
the data will be indicative enough to 
lead to further investigation when 
more pupils can be included. 

Every foreign-language area in the 
school has been represented by at 
least two or more teachers during the 
period covered by this report; there- 
fore, not all the marks in any one sub- 
ject field have been assigned by a sin- 
gle individual. As might be expected 
from such a general collection of rec- 
ords, a few marks could not be used 
because numerical values could not 
readily be assigned to them. There 
were so few of these, however, that 
their elimination could scarcely have 
had a significant result on the general 
averages obtained. 

Marks in the University High 
School are assigned by semesters un- 
der a letter system. For this study it 
was found convenient for purposes of 
computation to change letter ratings 
into numerical values. The point 
values used for this purpose were as 
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follows: A = 5,B = 4,C = 3,D = 2, 
and E = 1. , 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 gives the average marks ob- 
tained in foreign languages by 261 
pupils who were graduated from the 
University High School. There was a 
slight decrease in the average mark in 
German and French over the mark in 
Latin when Latin was the first lan- 
guage, but the difference is so small 
as to be negligible. Where Latin fol- 
lowed French, the average mark in 
Latin was .52 (approximately half) 
of a letter higher than the average 
mark in French. Where German fol- 
lowed French, the average mark in 
German was almost a full letter higher 
than the average mark in French. The 
average of the marks in the language 
following Latin was practically the 
same as the average of the marks in 
Latin, while in the language following 
French there was an increase of .72 
in the average of the marks, a value 
equivalent to nearly three-fourths of a 
letter. The average of all marks ob- 
tained in the language studied first 
was only .o6 lower than the average 
of the marks obtained in the second 
language. The small difference when 
all marks are compared results largely 
from the equalizing effect of the large 
number of pupils taking the Latin- 
French sequence as compared with the 
smaller number of pupils taking the 
French-Latin sequence. 

The averages of the twenty-six pu- 
pils who studied two languages but 
who did not graduate from the Uni- 
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versity High School are shown in Table In Table 3 appear the averages of 
2. As in the case of the graduates, the marks of thirty-seven pupils who 
those pupils who took French after studied Latin and French concurrent- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGES OF MARKS OBTAINED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY 261 PUPILS WHO 
GRADUATED FROM UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


First LANGUAGE SEconpD LANGUAGE 


NuMBER OF E Number of Number of 

Semesters Semesters 
Language Mark Language Mark 
Was Was 

Studied Studied 


596 


AVERAGES OF MARKS OBTAINED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY 26 PUPILS WHO WERE 
AT ONE TIME ENROLLED IN UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL BUT 
WHO WERE NOT GRADUATED 


First LANGUAGE Seconp LANGUAGE 


NUMBER OF Number of Number of 
Semesters Semesters 
Average 
Language | Language Language | Language 
Mark Was 


Studied 


Average 


Latin 3-79 French 47 
French 3.30 Latin 4 


Latin received lower marks in French _ly for a total of ninety-nine semesters, 
than in Latin, while those pupils who The table indicates that the average , 


took Latin after French received high- mark in French is .20 above that in \ 
er marks in Latin than in French. Latin. The higher average in French 
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in this situation would tend to counter 
any general conclusion that in the 
school the pupils studying French 
were marked on a lower standard than 
were the pupils studying Latin. As 
was pointed out earlier in this article, 
marks in each language area were as- 
signed by more than one teacher. 

Eleven pupils began the study of 
Latin and French concurrently and 
then dropped one of the subjects or 
continued with both at irregular in- 
tervals. When this small number is 
included with that of the other group 
beginning French and Latin concur- 
rently, it can be seen that French 
again has a higher average. The dif- 
ference, however, cannot be regarded 
as significant because it is only .11 
of a letter. Of the 48 pupils, only 10 
had lower averages in French than in 
Latin. It appears difficult to explain 
why the general averages of the group 
of pupils beginning languages con- 
currently should be distinctly lower 
than those of the pupils beginning 
only one foreign language and follow- 
ing with another later. If the averages 
of the group studying languages con- 
currently for several semesters were 
not higher than the averages oi those 
pupils who began studying two lan- 
guages concurrently but changed later, 
the assumption might be made that it 
is difficult for a pupil to do well in two 
languages at the same time. It is pos- 
sible in this connection that a low 
mark in one of the languages may 
have prompted a withdrawal from 
that area. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Probably the number of cases in- 
cluded in this study is not large enough 
to indicate general trends, but certain 
tendencies appear to warrant further 
study. 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGES OF MARKS OF 48 PUPILS WHO 
WERE GRADUATED FROM UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL AND WHO BEGAN STUDY OF 
TWO OR MORE FOREIGN LANGUAGES CON- 
CURRENTLY 


Languages Studied 


Studied 


Languages continued 
concurrently: 
Latin 


Languages - 
currently, but not 


continued concur- 


1. It is evident from Table 1 that 
approximately nine out of ten pupils 
have chosen Latin first when following 
a pattern of study including Latin and 
a modern language. The average mark 
that the pupils received in the modern 
language which followed Latin tended 
to be slightly lower than that which 
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they received in Latin. On the other 
hand, when French was studied first, 
there was a strong tendency for the 
average mark to be higher in Latin or 
German. 

2. Further studies should be made 
to determine the validity of the ac- 
cepted belief that Latin is a basic 
preparation for the study of a modern 
language. Latin has many contribu- 
tions to make to the education of high- 
school pupils, but it may not be as 
significant as a prerequisite to modern 
languages today as is frequently sup- 
posed. Possibly certain habits ac- 
quired in the study of Latin are not 
those most valuable in the study of a 
modern language where conversation- 
al skills are a dominant factor. This 
condition may account in part for cer- 
tain drops in averages when Latin was 
studied first. 
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3. A pupil may expect to obtain 
higher marks in Latin than in French 
if he studies French first, but he may 
expect lower marks in French than in 
Latin if he studies Latin first. 

4. When French and Latin are 
studied concurrently, the data indi- 
cate that a pupil will probably do 
equally well in both languages, with 
French being favored slightly. — 

5. The data presented in this study 
point to the following general conclu- 
sions for pupils planning to study 
French or Latin or both languages. 
The language to be studied should 
be chosen for its own value rather 
than for its value as preparation for 
another language. The question of 
whether, on the basis of marks, it ap- 
pears wise to choose French as a first 
language should be studied further be- 
fore definite conclusions are accepted. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION" 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anv JOHN H. ANGELL 
University of Chicago 


Ts; list of references represents 
a selection from titles related to 


higher education that have come to 
the attention of the compilers between 
July 1, 1944, and June 30, 1945. As in 
previous lists, selection has necessarily 
been made along somewhat arbitrary 
lines because space does not permit 
the inclusion of all titles that might 
be worthy of attention. Practically 
all monographs, books, and pam- 
phlets have been included with the 
exception of annual reports, year- 
books and proceedings of associations 
regularly devoted to problems of high- 
er education, and institutional his- 
tories. 

Selection among the articles has 
been limited to those published in pro- 
fessional journals during the year, 
and the choice has been based chiefly 
on the significance of the contribution 
to new knowledge; by no means, how- 
ever, could all the worthy articles of 
this type be included. As a general 
principle, the list omits articles that 
provide only a résumé of material 
available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of 
personal opinion, however authorita- 
tive; and news notes and papers de- 

* See also Items 517 (Eels) and 520 (Koos) 


in the list of selected references appearing in 
the October, 1945, number of the School Review. 


* 


scribing practices in a single institu- 
tion. 

For the first time since 1940, the 
rate of publication of articles on high- 
er education has increased somewhat 
over the preceding year, although it 
still is much less than before the war. 
The literature of higher education 
continues to show a heavy concentra- 
tion on topics dealing with war and 
postwar problems. Perhaps because 
of the fact that the colleges and uni- 
versities feel themselves to be in a non- 
normal situation, the publications 
tend to be descriptive and hortatory 
rather than objective. The subjects of 
general education and liberal educa- 
tion (these terms are frequently used 
synonymously, at least by implica- 
tion), of veterans’ education, and of 
suggested changes in the pattern of 
higher education are most frequently 
encountered. 


599. ALEXANDER, CHESTER. “The National 

Sex Ratio and the Problem of ‘Recon- 
version,’”’ School and Society, LXI 
(June 2, 1945), 362-64. 
Calls attention to the facts that the propor- 
tion of women in the total population is 
rising and that more girls than boys have 
been graduated from high school continu- 
ously since 1870. Discusses the effect of 
this condition on vocational and profes- 
sional education, especially in the postwar 
period, 
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. ALLEN, Joun S. “The New York Re- 
gents’ Plan,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XV (October, 1944), 362-66. 
Summarizes the present conditions of 
state-supported higher education in New 
York and projected plans for the immedi- 
ate future, showing that New York plans 
to change from an annual budget of ap- 
proximately $6,500,000 to one of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. 


. ARMSTRONG, W. HOLLIs, 
Ernest V.; and Davis, HELEN E, The 
College and Teacher Education. Wash- 
ington: Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education, 1944. Pp. x+312. 

Reports “the thinking, acting, and doing 
of twenty institutions associated in the 
nation-wide co-operative study of teacher 
education.” 


. BADGER, HENRY G., KELLY, FREDER- 
IcK J., and Biaucu, Lioyp E. Statis- 
tics of Higher Education 1939-40 end 


1941-42. Biennial Surveys of Education 
in the United States, Vol. II, Chap. IV. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. Pp. vi+ 296. 

Contains the Office of Education statistics 
of higher education for four years, rather 
than the usual two, the delay having 
been caused by war circumstances. 


. BARZUN, JACQUES. Teacher in America. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. Pp. 
vi+322. 

A witty and penetrating essay on the 
strengths and weaknesses of teaching in 
American colleges. 


. Becker, Cart L, Cornell University: 
Founders and the Founding. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 
1943. Pp. vili+ 240. 

Contains material on mid-nineteenth- 
century education and the forces leading 
toward the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges. 


. BECKLEY, Donatp' K. “Some Requi- 
sites for Accelerated Education,” School 
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and Society, LX (August 5, 1944), 92- 
04. 

Analyzes, from the viewpoint of a civilian 
instructor in an accelerated-service pro- 
gram, the difficulty of acceleration, and 
states six basic features or methods which 
a civilian college should adopt in peace- 
time if it wishes to retain an accelerated 
schedule. 


GeorcE G. “Faculty Partici- - 


pation in American University Govern- 
ment,” American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, XXXI 
(Spring, 1945), 72-82. 

Traces the history and the present status 
of faculty participation in the internal 
government of American universities. 


. Brumpaucu, A. J. “Special Studies for 


the Registrar,”’ Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XIX (July, 1944), 506-15. 

Suggests more than thirty questions which 
a college should. be able to answer about 
itself and lists problems and methods of 
study which could be used by the regis- 
trar’s office in assisting colleges to find 
answers to these questions. 


. Burkuarrt, J. A. “New Teaching Tech- 


niques in the College Classroom,” 
School and Society, LX (October 7, 
1944), 235-37: 

Discusses army methods of teaching col- 
lege subjects, including use of audio-visual 
aids, methods of testing and marking, 
emphasis on individualized teaching, teach- 
er preparation, and otker phases of teach- 
ing techniques.- 


. Cooper, RussELL M., and CoLLABo- 


RATORS. Better Colleges—Better Teach- 
ing. North Central Association Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal 
Arts. New York: Distributed by Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Pp. viii+168. 

Reports the two-year study of practices in 
twenty-eight liberal-arts colleges made by 
the North Central Association Committee 
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on Preparation of High School Teachers in 
Colleges of Liberal Arts. Shows trends in 
curricular organizations, in practices aimed 
at improvement of college instruction, and 
in other major phases of teacher-training. 


. Counts, GEorGcE S. Education and the 
Promise of America. Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1945. Pp. x+158. 

Surveys the history and prospects of 
American education and urges that educa- 
tion should lead in enlarging the concept 
of the human possibilities of our society. 


. Cram, W. A. “The Schools Originated 
the G.I. Way,” School Review, LIII 
(May, 1945), 281-85. 

Answers the laudatory comments concern- 
ing service educational training versus 
regular college training by pointing out 
that the armed services had selected 
learners, unlimited funds and materials, 
and perfect motivation and that they then 
used regular educators to conduct their 
program. 


. Dammon, CLARENCE E. “Admission 
without High School Graduation,” 
Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, XIX (July, 1944), 
471-85. 

Presents the methods and problems of ad- 
mitting nongraduates from high school to 
Purdue University; includes summary of 
a questionnaire sent to all state superin- 
tendents of public instruction on policies 
on this problem; and gives verbatim re- 
port of discussion comments by officials 
from seven other universities. 


. Davis, Paut H. “Will Gifts to Univer- 
sities Continue?” School and Society, 
LXI (March 10, 1945), 145-47. 


Maintains that only by changed methods 
can universities acquire funds, as the 
major previous sources of income have 
been lost. Holds, however, that changed 
methods, which are discussed in summary, 
can bring sufficient funds to meet funda- 
mental needs. 


614. A Design for General Education for 


Members of the Armed Forces. American 
Council on Education Studies, Series 
I—Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences, No. 18, Vol. VIII. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 
1944. Pp. viii+186. 

Presents a complete set of objectives of 
general education as stated by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Committee on 
a Design for General Education, with a 
short outline and bibliography for fifteen 
courses prepared for the armed forces. 


. Ettiott, EucEne B. “Education of the 


Veteran Now a Reality in Michigan,” 
School and Society, LXI (March 10, 
1945), 158-59. 

Analyzes the records of 1,379 World War II 
veterans now in forty-one Michigan insti- 
tutions and presents seven types of in- 
formation which are of value in academic 
and personnel administration. 


. EMENS, Joun R. “The Activities of the 


Commission on Research and Service 
as Reflected by the Work of Its Com- 
mittees,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, XIX (April, 1945), 345-55. 
Reports briefly on the activities of the 
Commission on Research and Service of 
the North Central Association by outlining 
the problems under study by eight com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the Com- 
mission. 


. BENJAMIN W. “Postwar 


Faculty Recruitment,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XV (December, 
1944), 476-81. 

Reviews trends of faculty size and student 
enrolment since 1900 and points to several 
trends and various problems of faculty 
recruitment and administration which 
may be expected during the postwar 
years. Discusses qualitative as well as 
quantitative aspects of these problems. 


. General Education in a Free Society. Re- 


port of the Harvard Committee. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+268. 
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Presents the result of a two-year study by 
a committee of twelve members of the 
Faculties of Arts and Sciences, assisted by 
114 experts and consultants. Gives specific 
suggestions for Harvard College against a 
background of comment and summariza- 
‘tion of general education in the United 
States, primarily at the secondary-school 
and college levels, though it includes some 
comment on elementary and adult educa- 
tion. 


. GOLDTHORPE, J. Harotp. “Tax Ex- 


emptions,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XV (November, 1944), 421-27. 
Surveys recent state and federal action in 
regard to tax exemption for educational 
institutions and shows that the trend is 
toward variation among states and in gen- 
eral toward limitation and restriction of 
exemptions. 


. Goon, CARTER V. “The Master’s De- 


gree in Education,” School and Society, 
LXI (March 24, 1945), 186-87. 

Summarizes certain trends in the Master’s 
program, based on reports as of December, 
1944, from seventy graduate departments 
of education, most of which offer both the 
Master’s and the Doctor’s degree. 


. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 


Experience in the Armed Services. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion. Pp. cumulative. 

Enables an institution to have in handbook 
form a cumulative file of information on 
the various types of army training in rela- 
tion to the problem of accreditation. 


. Hansen, Lt. Cot. Cart W. “The 


Armed Forces Institute,” Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XIX (July, 1944), 434-39. 
Contains a formal statement by the Com- 
mandant of the Armed Forces Institute 
of the types of services offered and prob- 
lems of accreditation involved in connec- 
tion with all military experiences. 


. Tyrus. “G.I. Joe and the 


Colleges,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (June, 1945), 285-89. 
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Summarizes briefly the trends of veteran 
education as shown by inquiries at 140 
American colleges and universities. 


. HorrmMan, S. New Slant 


on Enrollment Figures,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XX (January, 1945), 225-30. 
Raises several questions as to the difficulty 
of presenting college-enrolment statistics 
in meaningful terms under the present 
generally used system. 


. Horus, Ernest V. ‘Educational Level 


of Veterans and Postwar Enrollments,” 
School and Society, LX (December 2, 
1944), 353-55: 

Compares the educational level of the 
armed forces of World War I and World 
War II and makes careful prognostications 
based on government statistics and sam- 
plings of the extent and types of veterans’ 
demands for education which may be 


expected. 


. Howarp, Jessie. “‘What the Veterans 


Want,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (January, 1945), 10-16. 


Reports the trends in more than forty-five 
hundred answers to a questionnaire sent 
out during the summer of 1944 to former 
students of the University of Illinois then 
in the armed services regarding possible 
ways in which the University can aid them 
after the war. The three chief desires were 
short practical training, job placement, and 
low-priced living quarters for married stu- 
dents. 


Hupson, Hoyt H. Educating Liberally. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+ 
120. 


Sees the foes of liberal education to be 
ignorance, muddleheadedness, and crass- 
ness and believes that the principal “arms” 
to oppose these enemies are knowledge, 
operative logic, and imagination. Also 
discusses the relation of a liberal college 
and a university with respect to organiza- 
tion, attitude, and complementary activity. 
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628. HucHES, RayMonp M. “The Relative 


Educational Standing of the 48 States,”’ 
School and Society, LX (September 16, 


1944), 190-92. 

Presents percentage and rank tables show- 
ing relative standings of all states as to 
population which has completed four years 
or more of college, one to three years of 
college, four years of high school, and the 
percentage of the population of college 
age in college. 


. HucHes, Raymonp M. “College and 
University Trustees and Their Respon- 
sibilities,” Educational Record, XXVI 
(January, 1945), 27-32. 

Shows that trustees in carrying out their 
duties and responsibilities will encounter a 
minimum of problems if a clear distinction 
is made between government and adminis- 
tration. 


. Hurp, A. W. “The Problems of Re- 
search versus Instruction—A Reverie,” 
School and Society, LX (November 18, 
1944), 330-31. 

States that the results of research should be 
incorporated into existing courses rather 
than be made the basis for new courses, 
because research is one of the reasons for 
the ever widening curriculum. 


. IsRAELI, NATHAN. ‘‘American Post- 
doctoral Education,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XV (November, 1944), 428- 


30. 

Presents material on the extent and the 
types of post-doctoral study in American 
universities, urges that such study be 
more consciously organized, and predicts 
an increase in this activity after the war. 


. McGrath, Eart J. “College Education 
after the War,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XX 
(October, 1944), 36-52. 

Presents a general but complete discussion 
of factors which will determine college 
enrolment in the next several years and 
calls attention to problems in the financial, 
administrative, curricular, and personnel 
areas. 


633. McGratu, Eart J. “The Procrustean 


Bed of Higher Education,” School and 
Society, LXI (February 10, 1945), 81- 
84. 


Examines the chief methods of granting 
credit for service experience and arrives 
at the conclusion that each institution 
should determine its own grants based on 
its own examinations in specific subjects 
or on self-determined use of standard tests. 


. MiLtett, Frep B. The Rebirth of Liber- 


al Education. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. x+180. 


Reports recent objectives, plans, and func- 
tioning of reorganized courses in the hu- 
manities in six colleges and eight univer- 
sities. Specifically discusses experimental 
programs, experimental teaching tech- 
niques, and the problems of personnel. 


. MuscRAVvE, ALvIn W. “Higher Educa- 


tion in Relation to Vocational Educa- 
tion and Vocational Training,” School 
and Society, LXI (April 14, 1945), 232- 
34- 

Asks eight major pertinent questions, with 
subordinate questions and comments, on 
the relation of higher education to voca- 
tional education and vocational training. 


. OttvER, RoBert T. “Let’s Look Again 


at Our Colleges,” School and Society, 
LX (October 7, 1944), 225-27. 
Challenges American colleges to use the 
opportunities of postwar reorganization 
to meet four specific weaknesses which the 
author describes succinctly. 


. Partcu, C. E. “A Nation-wide Esti- 


mate,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (May, 1945), 241-46. 

Summarizes statistically the educational 
and training facilities for veterans. 


. ROCHELLE, CHARLES E. “Future Possi- 


bilities for Graduate and Professional 
Instruction for Negroes,” Journal of 
the Amer.can Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XX (October, 1944), 60-69. 
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Presents authoritative opinions on the 
future of graduate education for Negroes in 
the South. 


. JoHN (compiler and 
editor). Higher Education in the Post- 
war Period. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1944, Vol. XVI. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. vi+170. 

Presents papers on administrative prob- 
lems, educational adjustment of veterans, 
personnel services for all students, and 
various other phases of higher education 
in the postwar period. 


. RUSSELL, JOHN DALE. “Lines of Prog- 
ress for the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities,” North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, XIX (April, 1945), 
321-27. 

Suggests various services and practices 
which the North Central Association 
could adopt to improve the functioning 
of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

. SNAVELY, Guy E. “The Continuing 
College President,” School and Society, 
LXI (March 10, 1945), 154-55. 

Cites figures on the tenure of college presi- 
dents and sources of supply that are asso- 
ciated with long tenure. 


. THompson, S. Eart. “Postwar Enroll- 
ment in Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing,” School and Society, LX (Decem- 
ber 23, 1944), 430-32. 

Attempts to analyze factors—population, 
desire for education, results of education— 
which will influence higher-education en- 
rolment during the next several decades 
as well as in the immediate postwar period. 


. TREACY, CHARLES J. “The College and 
Labor-Management Problems,” School 
and Society, LXI (March 10, 1945), 
155-56. 

States that colleges should be concerned 
with actual labor-union practices and gives 
illustrations of the way in which seven 
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universities and several state agencies are 
functioning in the area of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


. TuTTLe, Greorce P. “The American 


Council on Education Co-operative 
Study of Training and Experience in 
the Armed Services,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XIX (July, 1944), 440-45. 

Reviews the activities and recommenda- 
tions of the committees appointed by the 
American Council on Education and the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars to study the granting of credit to 
returned veterans. Explains the loose- 
leaf accumulative handbook on this sub- 
ject issued by the American Council on 
Education (see Item 621 in this list). 


. VISHER, STEPHEN S. “Doctoral Train- 


ing of Recently Starred Scientists,” 
School and Society, LX (November 11, 
1944), 316-18. 


Analyzes in detail the source of the doc- 
toral degrees of recently starred men in 
the seventh edition of American Men of 
Science and those starred over the period 
since 1903. Shows that Harvard Uni- 
versity has displaced Johns Hopkins 
University in first place and that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of 
California are now strong followers. 


. VISHER, STEPHEN S. “Collegiate Train- 
ing of Recently Starred Scientists,” 
School and Society, LXI (January 13, 
1945), 17-20. 


Analyzes the undergraduate training of 
256 scientists newly starred in the seventh 
edition of American Men of Science, and 
finds that an increasing proportion of out- 
standing scientists are receiving their 
earlier training in smaller colleges than 
was the case before World War I. 


WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of 
Attendance in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1944,” School and Society, 
LX (December 23, 1944), 402-12; 
“Analysis of 1944 Attendance, 30 
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Representative Universities,”  ibid., 
LXI (February 3, 1945), 65-70. 

Presents the annual data on enrolments in 
higher education, showing that in the 
autumn of 1944, 679 institutions, de- 
spite larger Freshman male enrolments 
than in 1943 and increased enrolments of 
women, suffered a total decline of ap- 
proximately 28 per cent in full-time stu- 
dents because of withdrawal of service 
training units from colleges. Gives po- 
tential positive and negative factors for 


1945-46. 


. WEBER, CHRISTIAN O. “Old and New 
College Board Scores and Grades of 
College Freshmen,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XX (October, 1944), 70-75. 
Compares test results in five tests, in- 
cluding College Board Old Type Examina- 
tions and College Board New “April 
Achievement Tests” with marks received 
at Wells College. Shows that the new 
type has a lower correlation than the old. 


. WELD, Ernest. ‘Donors’ 
Annuities and College Security,”’ Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXX (December, 1944), 539-41. 
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States the opinion that annuity contracts 
will increase as a source of college revenue 
after the war and gives nine precautions 
which are necessary to avoid having this 
type of gift be more expensive than bene- 
ficial. 


WHEELER, JOSEPH L., Hawes, MarI- 
on E., and Erskine, MARGARET. 
“Education Books of 1944,”’ School and 
Society, LXI (April 28, 1945), 259-73. 
Presents the entire list of 710 items of edu- 
cation books of 1944, under thirty-five 
topical headings from which the “Sixty 
Educational Books of 1944” were chosen 
for the Journal of the National Education 
Association by the staff of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. In- 
cludes a number of books on higher edu- 
cation. 


WoELLNER, Rosert C. “College In- 
structors for the Reconversion Pe- 
riod,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (April, 1945), 189-94. 

Discusses the elements which will affect the 
probable demand for, and supply of, the 
college teaching staff in the postwar 
period. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


INFORMATION ON COUNSELING TECH- 
NIQUES.—In general, books on guidance tend 
to reflect the interests and backgrounds of 
their authors.. The volume under review’ is 
no exception to this generalization. Its au- 
thor, Arthur E. Traxler, has spent nearly 
ten years with the Educational Records 
Bureau assisting certain schools in develop- 
ing cumulative records. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find that nearly 50 per cent of the 
material in this book is devoted to descrip- 

ions of how to (1) secure information about 
individuals through objective means, (2) 
record this information on cumulative rec- 
ords, and (3) use such records in a guidance 
program. In addition, the author has pro- 
vided his readers with a clear and logical 
discussion of the meaning of the terms 
“guidance,” “aptitudes,” and “‘adjustment.” 

Those who are interested in the guidance 
of returned war veterans will find the Ap- 
pendix, “Guidance of Persons Whose Edu- 
cation Has Been Interrupted,” especially 
valuable. An annotated list of a wide variety 
of tests, a description of the uses of the test- 
ing machine produced by the International 
Business Machines Corporation, numerous 
samples of cumulative records, and a selected 
list of two hundred weil-chosen references 


Some adverse criticisms, however, are in 
order. It is curious to find the author as- 
serting that the assumption that aptitudes 
are distributed normally is an assumption 
which is justified by general observation and 
research (p. 43), since it is a fairly well- 
known fact that most “aptitude” tests are 
deliberately constructed to secure an ap- 
proximately symmetrical distribution of 
scores. It is equally curious to discover this 
statement: “Counselors need not be highly 
conversant with error theory in which the 
normal curve hypothesis finds its most ad- 
vanced application” (p. 43). Yet an under- 
standing of “error theory” is of primary 
importance for the intelligent interpretation 
of tests. If counselors, for example, followed 
the practice of writing after each score its 
standard error, there would be less frequent 
occurrence of the mistake of assigning real 
significance to what are often accidental vari- 
ations of test performance. 

This reader finds Traxler’s words of praise 
for nondirective counseling inconsistent with 
his proposals for the use of tests. Nondirec- 
tive counseling calls for the use of tests only 
after the client has developed “insight” 
through counseling. The author’s scheme 
provides for the gathering of objective data 


for counselors help to make Techniques of | before counseling. This type of counseling has 


Guidance a most useful handbook for both 
beginning and experienced guidance work- 
ers. 


* Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance: 
Tests, Records, and Counseling in a Guidance Pro- 
gram. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. 
x+394. $3.50. 


been identified as “directive” counseling. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the differences be- 
tween these two types of counseling. Trax- 
ler’s brief discussion of nondirective counsel- 
ing is not likely to aid his readers in under- 
standing these differences. 

On the whole, however, the volume un- 
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der discussion is carefully written in a very 
readable style. It should come to occupy a 
prominent place on the ever growing guid- 
ance bookshelf. 

Tuomas E. CHRISTENSEN 


South High School 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


GUIDEBOOK FOR TEACHERS.—Between 
1929 and 1943 the author of the volume un- 
der review published ten books, in which the 
curriculum, methods, and aims of instruc- 
tion were thoroughly treated. One would 
have a right to believe that for this particu- 
lar author the material had been fairly well 
exhausted. Now comes another volume pre- 
senting copious illustrative detail and dis- 
cussing the aims of education with the fresh- 
ness and vigor of a professional debutante. 
Although primarily a textbook of orienta- 
tion for young students of education, this 
book will also prove to be of value as a hand- 
book of check-list items for the experienced 
instructor. Despite the fact that it is official- 
ly intended as an elementary textbook, 
Teaching is cumulative in character as com- 
pared to the author’s previous publications. 
It has an integrating quality that will give 
it considerable value for experienced class- 
room teachers and administrators. 

The high spot in the book is the emer- 
gence of a philosophy of education, witha 
choice offered between pragmatic and or- 
ganic education. The purpose of philosophy 
in education is to help us have a better under- 
standing of the true meaning of teaching. 
There is something wholesome and stimu- 
lating about our current educational con- 
fusion, our academic controversies invari- 
ably terminating in discernible and con- 
structive changes; but in lingering doubt and 
error there is a danger that we should seek to 
avoid. Whatever obstructs or warps the 


tA. Gordon Melvin, Teaching: A Basic Text 
in Education. New York: John Day Co., 1944. 
Pp. 270. $2.40. 
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learning process in the daily lives of children 
is a social and national liability, and our 
school efficiency depends in part on a large- 
scale support of an educational creed con- 
sistent with our democratic principles and 
institutions. 

Since the trend in America is definitely 
toward better education, our theory of in- 
struction should involve not “either-or” but 
“both-and” procedure elements. Melvin 
introduces us to two schools whose merits 
must be recognized—pragmatists and or- 
ganic teachers. These rival groups are actual- 
ly co-operating factions, each contributing 
in its own way to the improvement of Ameri- 
can education. Our more mature readers will 
do well to study chapters xiv and xv with the 
greatest care in order to clear the air and 
reconcile what are really only superficial con- 
flicts. The pragmatists are mainly the disci- 
ples of John Dewey’s philosophy of experi- 
ence and process, stressing means and meth- 
ods as of greatest importance. Leaders of the 
organic division place emphasis on goals 
rather than devices, product more than the 
processes employed, ends rather than in- 
struments and agents in the realization of 
their objectives. 

The pragmatists urge making the com- 
munity better through political action and 
formal institutional participation. The or- 
ganic apostles maintain that our civilization 
is rooted in the religious and cultural herit- 
age acquired from the pioneers and founders, 
of our American way of life. Education, art, 
and literature rather than legislative enact- 
ments are the forces that produce desirable 
social changes. The world develops accord- 
ing to a pattern with which we become ac- 
quainted by an intelligent interpretation of 
history. It is the over-all aim and the values 
inherent in nature and character that glorify 
our action and give meaning to methods and 
processes. Our philosophy is a steadying 
force that guides and directs us toward bet- 
ter things, some of which are deeply ground- 
ed in the past and others specifically related 
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to our modus operandi. Our anchorage is the 
more secure according to our bifocal vision 
and our double-barreled attack on the prob- 
lems of instructional administration. 

Teaching has a psychologically sound se- 
quence of developmental topics. The factual 
material is accurately presented, coming 
from a variety of practical life-situations. 
There is no special chapter devoted to the 
teacher, but pupil-teacher relationships are 
discussed sympathetically. A unique point is 
made regarding punishment: the author re- 
frains from discussing this moot subject, 
stating that he is concerned only with good 
teaching, in connection with which there is 
no place for disciplinary penalties. The very 
heart of this volume is devoted to three 
major units—pupil personality, curricular 
substance, and teaching techniques. Many 
elementary- and secondary-grade instructors 
will find both food for thought and service- 
able suggestions applicable to their daily 
needs. The younger elementary-school teach- 
ers will discover.an abundance of usable 
ideas and detailed content for their lesson 
plans. The comprehensive nature of this 
treatment of teaching skills is revealed in 
the summary found at the close of chapter 
x. Finally, we recommend heartily a close 
examination of pages 250-54, which deal 
with steps that are indispensable to the de- 
velopment of a teacher’s personal philosophy 
of education. This inspired passage ought to 
serve as a tonic to all who aspire to higher 
levels of instructional service in the cultural 
life of their community. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
Pennsylvania State College 


LIBRARY PROCEDURES FOR SECONDARY 
ScHOooLs.—With the increase in audio-visual 
aids to teaching and with the growing de- 
mand for current information on curriculum 
materials in many subject areas, the school 
library assumes a place of increasing impor- 
tance in the structure of the school. Alert 
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librarians in progressive school systems are, 
as would be expected, continuously trying 
new devices and procedures in the effort to 
meet the changing needs of pupils and teach- 
ers for library service. The American Library 
Association has published a volume™ de- 
scribing a variety of appropriate activities, 
mostly designed for secondary-school grades. 
An earlier volume of like content published 
by the Association dealt principally with the 
needs of elementary-school pupils. 

The author characterizes this volume as a 
body of information “built up from the 
ideas of many teachers, pupils, and li- 
brarians” (p. 2). It is shown that the library 
now serves as a co-ordinating and distribut- 
ing center for audio-visual equipment; that 
schools have worked out a great variety of 
stimulating activities using broadcasting, 
pictures, films, interviews, reporting, dis- 
cussion groups, and field trips, in all of which 
the library has played an important part. 
With the teacher and librarian planning co- 
operatively, essential materials can be made 
available as needed. 

It is observed that in the library itself 
pupils often undertake group activities 
which provide experiences in democracy. 
From the illustrations presented in the ear- 
lier chapters of the book, one learns about 
attractive handbooks and news bulletins 
prepared by student committees, exhibits, 
book tables, pictographs, and other devices 
which may be used with propriety in pub- 
licizing the services and facilities of the li- 
brary. Special occasions and auditorium 
programs, as well as the activities of or- 
ganized groups, provide additional incentives 
to use the library. 

Chapter iv deals with two subjects: the 
stimulation of reading instruction and the 
use of books as tools. During the first few 
reading years, pupils are engaged in the 


* Lucile F. Fargo, Activity Book Number Two: 
Library Projects for Children and Young People. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1945. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 
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mechanics of reading. By the middle grades, 
most pupils have begun to use a book for the 
purpose of obtaining information, pleasure, 
or vicarious experiences. Then the library 
becomes useful both as a guide in the pres- 
entation of a wide variety of materials and 
through the supervision of projects. For all 
school subjects, the library is increasingly the 
laboratory where reading curriculums are 
worked out. Library work is involved con- 
tinually because reading is so closely related 
to subject matter. 

Curriculum-centered activities as they 
affect the library are discussed in the latter 
part of the book, which states that “‘much of 
the best instruction in library use is tied in 
with curricular work....” (p. 98). This 
includes not only the usual activities in 
English and social studies but those in every 
subject, whether it be language arts or physi- 
cal education. For example, work in biology 
involves library investigation as a prelimi- 
nary to the study of such subjects as the re- 
lation of bacteria to food or disease, the 
making of an aquarium, the life-histories of 
injurious insects, food and shelter for birds, 
gardening, and the care of trees. 

Throughout the book are frequent bibli- 
ographies and references to other helpful 
related publications. This volume is a serv- 
iceable handbook for librarians and for 
teachers in planning library activities. 


R. L. FLEMING 
Chicago, Illinois 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SUPERVISED STUDY.— 
The improvement of pupils’ study habits 
has been the subject of many investigations, 
especially in relation to secondary-school 
instruction. One student of this problem 
conducted an experiment' to determine the 


t Sister. Robertine Weiden, The Effect of 
Checked Directed Study upon Achievement in 
Ninth Grade Algebra. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 34. Baltimore, Mary- 
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effect of certain incentives used during the 
supervised-study portion of algebra periods. 
The purpose was to ascertain the relative 
merits cf three methods of checking directed 
study and to find which of these procedures 
was best adapted to pupils of high, average, 
and low mental ability. The term ‘“‘checked 
directed study” was used to designate a 
brief test consisting of short problems based 
on the work that the pupils had done while 
preparing their assignment under the direc- 
tion of the teacher in the regular class period. 
These tests were administered five minutes 
before the close of the period. 

Four groups, namely, the “posted,” the 
“annotated,” the “remedial,’’ and the “‘con- 
trol,” were formed from eight sections of 
beginning algebra in a Baltimore high 
school. The scores of the posted group were 
listed daily on the blackboard in the algebra 
classroom, but the members did not receive 
their corrected papers. The annotated group 
had its papers returned, containing either 
the correct solution to the problems or a 
list of common errors, or a word or a phrase 
of encouragement. The remedial group, 
which likewise received its corrected tests, 
devoted a portion of the next directed-study 
period to remedial work. Pupils having the 
lowest marks on the check test of the pre- 
ceding day received special assistance. The 
control group differed from the other groups 
only in the fact that it received no check test 
at the end of the period. With this exception, 
it carried on the same kinds and amounts of 
work as did the other groups. These groups 
were equated on mental age, socioeconomic 
status, and scores on a pretest in algebra. 
Also, groups were re-equated with all the 
listed groups (the posted, the annotated, and 
the remedial) combined into a single 
“checked group,” so that its gains could be 
compared with the “unchecked” (control) 
group, which was not tested. Two teachers, 
each teaching a section of each group, con- 


land: Johns, Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. xii+86. 
$1.25. 
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ducted the classes, using the same lesson 
plans and the same textbook. Gains were 
measured from scores secured by giving dif- 
ferent forms of the Breslich Algebra Survey 
Test at the end of eight weeks and at the end 
of twelve weeks and calculating the differ- 
ences in the mean scores. A second experi- 
ment immediately following the first was 
conducted in order to determine whether the 
same procedure would prove superior in 
a second twelve-week experiment. In this 
second experiment the control group ex- 
changed its procedure with the remedial 
group, and the posted group exchanged its 
procedure with the annotated group. At the 
end of the experiment the pupils were asked 
to express their preferences among the sever- 
al procedures employed. 

The author concludes that under the con- 
ditions of the investigation: 


1. When checking directed study was con- 
sidered without reference to the method of check- 
ing, there was no advantage of the Checked 
Group over the Unchecked Group. Therefore, 
it may be concluded that the checking of direct- 


ed study irrespective of the method of checking . 


is ineffective. 

2. When methods of checking directed study 
were considered, conflicting findings occurred in 
the two experiments. In the first experiment the 
method of checking directed study by the an- 
notating of check test papers proved superior to 
the nonchecking of directed study. Also, no one 
method of checking proved superior to any other 
method of checking. In the second experiment 
the remedial method proved superior to the non- 
checking and to the annotated method. 

3. When the procedures of checking directed 
study best adapted to pupils of high, of average, 
and of low mental ability were considered, the 
first experiment did not reveal any superiority of 
one method of checking directed study over any 
other method at any level of mental ability. In 
the second experiment for pupils of average men- 


tal ability the remedial method of checking di- 
rected study was superior to the annotating of 
check test papers, to the posting of test marks, 
and to the nonchecking of directed study. 
Finally, from a consideration of pupil- 
responses to the questionnaire, it may be con- 
cluded that pupils liked the check tests, that they 
felt they profited by them, and that they pre- 
ferred the remedial method of checking directed 


study [pp. 72-73]. 


The conflicting results may be due to re- 
equating groups in the second experiment, 
which might have affected the students’ 
attitudes toward their study of algebra. Also 
the type of content dealt with during each 
experiment may be a factor. For example, 
the author points out that in the first ex- 
periment the teachers felt that the amount 
of remedial work was insufficient to produce 
noticeable results when so many new al- 
gebraic concepts were daily being brought 
into play. Too, the ability groups were 
small in size, each consisting of twenty-two 
or fewer pupils. One could expect more reli- 
able and more consistent results with a larger 
pupil population. 

The writer questions the experimenter’s 
criterion of using the Algebra Survey Test, 
Second Semester, as an equating factor. 
Also, the scores of pupils under the two 
teachers were not tabulated separately, so 
that one could consider the possibility of a 
teacher’s being more competent with one 
method than with others. From the results 
of the experiments it should not be con- 
cluded that the checking of directed study 
without reference to the method of checking 
is not effective if a teacher uses a series of 
devices varying with the types of errors that 
the students make, the particular content, 
and the needs of individual students. 


BEATRICE E. MERKHOFER 


Chicago Jewish Academy 
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